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THE  QUEST  FOR  PEACE  IN  ANGOLA 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:02  p.m.  in  room 
2200,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  L.  Johnston 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  This  afternoon  we  meet  to  discuss  the  very  dire 
crisis  in  Angola.  This  beleaguered  country  has  suffered  from  nearly 
30  years  of  almost  continuous  civil  war. 

In  1992,  it  appeared  that  peace  would  finally  come  to  Angola.  In 
September,  elections  were  held  which  were  deemed  free  and  fair  by 
international  observers.  Very  soon  thereafter,  however,  civil  war 
was  reignited,  and  now  the  short-lived  peace  is  no  more. 

Instead,  war  and  hunger  threaten  the  lives  of  10  million  Ango- 
lans. Observers  estimate  that  about  1,000  Angolans  are  dying  daily 
from  the  effects  of  the  civil  war.  The  United  Nations  has  called  An- 
gola a  tragedy  of  catastrophic  proportions. 

Moreover,  the  U.N.  estimates  that  Angolans  suffer  the  worst  fa- 
tality rate  of  any  conflict  in  the  world,  surpassing  even  Somalia, 
Bosnia,  and  Cambodia. 

I  have  called  a  hearing  today  because  of  this  very  bleak  situa- 
tion. During  the  cold  war,  the  United  States  was  an  active  protago- 
nist in  the  Angolan  civil  war.  Today,  the  United  States  must  be  in 
the  forefront  of  the  quest  for  peace  in  Angola.  The  role  that  the 
United  States  has  played  in  Angola's  tortured  history  necessitates 
a  commitment  to  help  the  Angolan  people  find  a  lasting  peace. 

Angola  is  potentially  a  rich  nation  and  is  already  one  of  the  Unit- 
ed States'  leading  partners  in  Africa.  We  have  a  significant  stake 
in  the  peace  process  in  Angola.  And  I  applaud  the  President  for 
naming  Ambassador  Paul  Hare  to  be  the  U.S.  Special  Representa- 
tive to  the  peace  negotiations  in  Angola.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Ambassador  Hare  last  week  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
personally  wish  him  well. 

But  the  real  test  is  what  will  happen  next.  We  need  to  impress 
on  both  the  MPLA  and  UNITA  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  the  long-term  implementation  of  peace  in  Angola.  Most 
importantly,  the  United  States  must  demonstrate  its  willingness  to 
bolster  efforts  by  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  political  rec- 
onciliation. And  in  the  event  of  a  settlement,  to  facilitate  the  demo- 
bilization of  the  warring  sides. 

(1) 


Today,  witnesses  will  explore  the  prospects  of  peace  in  Angola. 
On  the  first  panel  of  public  witnesses,  we  will  hear  from  Ambas- 
sador George  Moose,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Africa,  and 
Mr.  Jim  Woods,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Africa. 

On  the  second  panel  of  private  witnesses  we  will  hear  testimony 
from  Dr.  Chester  Crocker,  Former  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs  and  now  a  distinguished  Professor  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

We  will  also  hear  from  Dr.  Gerald  Bender  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Coutts  of  the  United  Nation 
World  Food  Program. 

Before  I  call  upon  our  witnesses,  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Payne 
for  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  first  of  all  congratulate  you  for  continuing  on  with  the 
many  problems  that  we  have  in  Africa.  And  I  also  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  bringing  H.Res.  128  on  Zaire  and 
H. Con. Res.  151  on  Nigeria  to  markup  today  later  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Johnston.  When  we  get  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  will  say  more  about  those  bills  when  we  get  a 
quorum.  But  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  issue  of  Angola. 

The  United  Nations  reports  that  1,000  people  are  dying  each  day 
in  the  renewed  war  between  UNITA  and  the  Government  of  An- 
gola. This  is  more  deaths  than  any  current  conflict  in  the  entire 
world.  Yet  the  Angola  story  is  not  getting  to  the  American  people 
or  in  the  mass  media,  probably  due  to  the  more  politically  juicy  sto- 
ries, I  guess,  like  Somalia. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Africa  has  been  most  attentive  to  this 
issue.  H.  Con.  Res.  75,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Johnston,  was  introduced 
and,  subsequently,  the  administration  has  followed  through  with 
the  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Government  of  Angola  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  envoy. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  President  Clinton,  and  the  response 
was  always  positive.  Yet  UNITA  continued  to  ignore  the  May  31 
Bicesse  accords  to  disarm. 

I  know  you  have  heard  me  mention  before  the  many  countries  of 
Africa  in  which  today's  problems  are  products  of  our  previous  cold 
war  policies.  But  none  exceeds  the  damage  done  to  the  country  of 
Angola,  where  the  cold  war  was  fought  on  Angolan  soil  between  the 
United  States  supported  UNITA  and  the  Soviet  supported  Govern- 
ment of  Angola,  which  we  recognize  today. 

I  sincerely  hope  today's  hearing  will  provide  some  insight  on  how 
we  can  stop  the  current  suffering  in  places  like  the  besieged  city 
of  Cuito,  where  25,000  perished,  of  which  a  majority  of  these 
25,000  people  were  children. 

I  understand  the  United  Nations  is  holding  a  closed  meeting  for 
the  second  day  in  Lusaka,  with  UNITA  officials  there,  with  the 
hope  of  developing  a  conducive  atmosphere  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment of  Angola  into  the  meeting  soon. 

Should  we  consider  this  a  sign  of  hope  or  just  another  public  re- 
lations ploy  by  UNITA  since  similar  rounds  were  held  last  month 
in  Zambia  but  did  not  bring  about  a  face-to-face  meeting  between 
the  combatants? 


This  is  an  extremely  serious  situation,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
come  up  with  a  resolution  in  the  near  future. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  MOOSE,  ASSIST- 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman 
Payne.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  afternoon's 
hearings  on  Angola.  I  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
subcommittee  for  the  interest  they  have  brought  to  this  issue. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  attention  that  the  subcommittee 
has  brought  do  this  issue,  and  I  look  forward  to  continuing  our 
close  working  relationship  on  this  important  political  and  humani- 
tarian issue. 

We  have  arrived,  I  believe,  at  yet  another  very  critical  juncture 
in  Angola's  recent  history.  After  the  prolonged  fighting  of  the  past 
year,  Angola  is  again  at  a  crossroads.  Following  intense  diplomatic 
efforts  by  the  U.N.  Secretary  General's  Special  Representative,  Mr. 
Alioune  Blondin  Beye,  and  by  the  United  States,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  peace  negotiations  are,  once  again,  under  way.  These 
negotiations  offer  the  promise  of  achieving  the  comprehensive 
peace  settlement  that  eluded  us  in  Abidjan  earlier  this  year. 

We  believe  this  new  round  of  talks  will  test  the  seriousness  of 
both  the  Angolan  Government  and  UNITA  to  achieve  peace.  Clear- 
ly, the  two  sides  are  separated  by  an  enormous  psychological  divide 
of  mistrust  and  suspicion;  and  serious  divisive  issues  remain  to  be 
resolved. 

However,  both  sides  appear  to  understand  that  the  Angolan  con- 
flict cannot  be  resolved  by  military  means  and  that  the  only  path 
to  peace  lies  in  national  reconciliation  through  a  comprehensive 
peace  settlement. 

Despite  this  realization,  we  expect  that  both  sides  will  continue 
to  be  tempted  to  strengthen  their  negotiating  positions  through  tac- 
tical gains  on  the  battlefield.  The  peace  process  remains  extremely 
vulnerable  to  miscalculations  and  subversion. 

Therefore,  if  the  negotiations  are  to  stand  a  chance  of  success, 
both  sides  must  be  urged  to  refrain  from  actions  that  might  derail 
the  fragile  peace  process. 

Since  January,  the  administration  has  spared  no  effort  to 
reenergize  the  search  for  peace.  We  played  what  I  believe  was  a 
key  role  in  persuading  both  parties  to  resume  discussions  in 
Abidjan  in  April. 

My  visit  to  Luanda  in  June  was  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to 
break  the  negotiation's  impasse.  In  August  and  September,  we  sent 
two  special  diplomatic  missions  to  meet  with  key  people  on  both 
sides.  We  have  also  sought  to  maintain  direct  contact  with  UNITA 
and  its  leader.  Dr.  Savimbi,  insisting  that  he  facilitate  humani- 
tarian relief  efforts  and  engage  fully  in  the  peace  negotiations. 

These  efforts  contributed,  in  my  view,  significantly  to  UNITA's 
September  20  decision  to  declare  a  unilateral  cease-fire. 

To  bring  the  full  weight  and  infiuence  of  the  United  States  to 
bear  on  the  peace  process,  we  named  Ambassador  Paul  Hare  as  our 


own  special  envoy  to  the  Angolan  peace  talks.  I  believe  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  able  and  experienced  diplomat  has  strengthened  our 
credibility  with  both  sides  and  underscored  our  commitment  to 
bringing  peace  to  the  people  of  Angola.  And  I  was  pleased,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  were  able  to  meet  with  Ambassador  Hare  last 
week. 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  our  initiative  has  been  to  support  the 
central  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  Angola.  We  have  forged  a  very 
close  and  productive  working  relationship  with  the  U.N.  and  in 
particular  with  the  Secretary  General's  Special  Representative,  Mr. 
Blondin  Beye,  who  succeeded  another  very  able  U.N.  Representa- 
tive, Ms.  Margaret  Anstee,  in  July.  Mr.  Beye  has  brought  renewed 
energy  to  the  negotiations  since  taking  up  his  duties. 

We  fully  respect  and  support  U.N.'s  leading  role  in  forging  a 
peace  accord  and  in  implementing  an  eventual  peace  settlement. 

Mr.  Beye  has  asked  for  our  discretion  in  discussing  the  ongoing 
peace  talks,  and  we  will  of  course  respect  his  wishes. 

However,  let  me  state  that  many  divisive  issues  remain  to  be  set- 
tled in  future  rounds  of  negotiations — issues  of  national  reconcili- 
ation, of  security,  demobilization,  the  creation  of  a  new  unified 
army,  and  other  national  institutions  such  as  the  police. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  achieving  agreement  on  these  issues  and 
building  the  trust  necessary  promises  to  be  exceedingly  difficult. 

My  optimism  that  peace  can  be  achieved  in  Angola  is  therefore 
tempered  by  a  sense  of  realism.  I  do  think,  however,  that  there  is 
a  qualitative  difference  about  the  current  negotiating  atmosphere. 

I  think  that  the  efforts  and  the  actions  taken  particularly  in  the 
context  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in  September  and  more  re- 
cently on  the  first  of  November  have  brought  home  to  both  parties 
the  forceful  concern  of  the  international  community  that  they  en- 
gage seriously  in  a  negotiation. 

I  am  convinced,  for  example,  that  the  U.N.  actions  contributed 
significantly  to  UNITA's  decision  to  reengage  in  the  negotiations. 

The  condemnation  by  the  international  community  clearly  caught 
UNITA's  attention.  On  October  6,  UNITA  issued  a  communique 
that,  despite  certain  ambiguities,  contained  enough  positive  ele- 
ments to  provide  a  basis  for  initiating  the  talks. 

Accordingly,  the  U.N.  Special  Representative  convoked  both  sides 
to  Lusaka  on  the  25th  of  October  for  an  exploratory  session. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  progress  achieved  in  that  session 
in  this  initial  round  has  opened  the  way  to  the  resumption  of  full- 
fledged  negotiations. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  discussion  of  Angola  without  drawing  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  terrible  suffering  that  this  renewed  civil  war 
has  brought  to  the  Angolan  people. 

Human  rights  and  humanitarian  relief  experts  all  agree  that  the 
fighting  over  the  past  year  has  matched  the  worst  levels  of  destruc- 
tion reached  over  the  past  two  decades  of  war. 

I  might  add  that  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  few  weeks,  with 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  we  have  been  able  to  gauge  the  full 
impact  and  magnitude  of  that  suffering.  We  have  all  been  shocked 
by  the  stories  that  have  been  emerging. 

Certainly  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Cuito  has  left  tens  of  thousands 
of  civilians  dead  from  hunger  and  war-related  injuries. 


Throughout  the  country,  tens  of  thousands  of  Angolans  have 
been  maimed  and  killed  by  land  mines  laid  in  agricultural  fields 
to  prevent  the  famished  from  finding  or  cultivating  food.  It  is 
chilling  to  note  that  women  and  children  make  up  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  those  victims. 

Today's  partial  cease-fire  has  allowed  the  U.N.  to  resume  deliv- 
eries of  relief  supplies  to  most  of  the  cities  of  Angola's  interior.  The 
U.S.  Government,  for  its  part,  has  contributed  almost  $59  million 
to  relief  in  Angola  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and  is  continuing  to 
provide  additional  funds  and  support  for  this  effort. 

These  efforts,  important  as  they  are,  can  only  be  a  stop  gap.  The 
key  to  relieving  the  humanitarian  crisis  and  ending  the  suffering 
of  the  Angolan  people  is  peace  and  national  reconciliation.  And  only 
then  will  Angolans  have  a  chance  to  realize  their  aspirations  for  a 
better  life  and  will  Angola  have  a  chance  to  realize  its  vast  eco- 
nomic promise. 

Let  me  add  that  our  hopes  for  a  new  economic  prosperity  for  the 
entire  southern  African  region  hinge  very  much  on  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  efforts  now  under  way  with  respect  to  Angola.  We 
are  witnessing  a  tremendous  historic  development  in  South  Africa, 
one  that  promises  to  bring  an  end  to  decades  of  apartheid  and 
promises  more  than  that,  to  open  the  way  to  a  new  prosperity  for 
the  whole  of  the  southern  African  region. 

Similarly,  we  are  in  the  midst,  in  Mozambique,  of  a  peace  process 
which,  thus  far,  has  been  highly  successful.  But  those  important 
and  impressive  developments  will  not  be  complete  unless  we  can 
find  a  way  to  resolve  the  one  remaining  conflict  in  the  southern  Af- 
rican region,  namely  the  conflict  in  Angola. 

And  as  the  administration  confronts  these  challenges,  the  bipar- 
tisan support  that  has  been  granted  to  our  initiatives  has  been  a 
source  of  great  strength. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  thanks  to  this  congressional  support,  both 
the  Angolan  Government  and  UNITA  clearly  understand  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  unanimous  in  its  purpose  on  this  issue. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  our  collaboration  on  this  issue,  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  take  any  questions  that  the  subcommittee  may 
have. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moose  appears  in  the  appendix. 1 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Torricelli,  any  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Torricelli.  No  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Judge  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  a  prepared  statement, 
and  I  will  submit  it  for  the  record  and  ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  the  Hon.  Alcee  Hastings  appears  in 
the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Woods,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  WOODS,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  DEFENSE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Woods.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  here  today  to  testify  at  this  important  hearing. 

I  do  not  have  a  formal  statement,  but  I  am  prepared  to  address 
all  of  the  questions  which  were  raised  in  the  Chairman's  letter, 
speaking  informally  from  my  notes. 

I  must  emphasize  these  are  my  own  views  since  I  did  not  have 
time  to  get  my  comments  formally  cleared  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  interagency. 

Time  is  limited,  so  let  me  proceed  directly  to  those  eight  ques- 
tions. 

First  question,  what  is  your  assessment  of  the  military  situation 
in  the  Angolan  civil  war? 

UNITA  now  controls — I  would  note  that  the  use  of  the  word  "con- 
trol" is  itself  somewhat  controversial — controls,  in  a  loose  sense, 
approximately  65  to  70  percent  of  the  territory  of  Angola. 

In  early  summer,  UNITA  controlled  approximately  75  to  80  per- 
cent. Since  then,  more  markedly  in  the  weeks  immediately  follow- 
ing the  20  September  unilateral  cease-fire  announced  by  UNITA, 
the  government  regained  control  of  considerable  territory. 

That  trend  has,  in  turn,  very  much  slowed  over  the  past  couple 
of  weeks,  however. 

While  UNITA  still  controls  most  of  the  territory,  up  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  is  located  in  the  areas  under  government 
control.  The  government  controlled  areas  contain  most  of  the  large 
cities  in  Angola,  and  the  populations  of  those  cities  have  also  been 
swollen  by  refugees  from  the  combat  areas. 

UNITA  initially  enjoyed  the  tactical  offensive  advantage  when 
the  civil  war  was  renewed  in  late  1992.  But  by  this  summer  the 
government,  buttressed  with  new  recruits,  substantial  foreign 
equipment,  trainers  and  technicians,  had  wrested  that  advantage 
from  UNITA  in  several  sectors. 

The  conflict  is  mainly  a  widespread,  low-intensity  conflict.  But  it 
is  punctuated  by  off  and  on  intense  and  bitter  fighting  over  key 
cities  such  as  Huambo,  now  under  UNITA  control,  and  Cuito  and 
Menongue,  government-controlled  enclaves  within  UNITA-con- 
trolled  territory. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  fighting  has  been  at  a  low  ebb,  but 
reports  of  troop  movements  by  both  sides  continue. 

Regarding  relative  strengths,  UNITA  probably  has  around  45  to 
50,000,  highly  motivated  and  dedicated  fighters,  intensely  loyal  to 
Dr.  Savimbi. 

The  government,  after  considerable  shrinkage  during  the  aborted 
prior  peace  process,  has  expanded  its  army  in  the  last  few  months 
to  approximately  100,000  personnel.  Probably  25,000  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trained,  experienced  cadre.  And  50,000  have  completed 
rudimentary  training.  And  perhaps  another  25,000  are  still  in  their 
initial  training. 

I  believe  neither  side  is  capable  of  achieving  outright  military 
victory.  The  more  realistic  leaders  of  both  sides  seem — I  repeat 
seem — at  last  to  be  coming  around  to  this  view. 

If  the  fighting,  nevertheless,  resumes,  my  personal  expectation  is 
that,  over  the  next  year  or  two,  the  tactical  advantage  would  in- 
creasingly pass  to  the  government,  which  would  also  be  capable  of 
substantially  increasing  its  areas  of  control. 


But  UNITA  would  remain  a  viable,  menacing  guerrilla  force,  ca- 
pable of  launching  punishing  blows  and  containing  control  over  a 
significant  portion,  perhaps  40  to  50  percent  of  Angola's  interior. 
And,  of  course,  the  continuing  endless  cost  to  both  sides  and  to  the 
populace  and  to  the  economy  of  Angola  would  be  enormous. 

The  second  question,  how  many  casualties  have  there  been?  In 
the  opening  statements,  reference  was  made  to  the  U.N.  Special 
Representative's  estimate  of  up  to  1,000  people  a  day  dying  daily 
as  a  result  of  the  fighting  or  the  hunger  and  deprivations  caused 
by  the  fighting. 

It  was  also  noted  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  conflict  in  the  world 
in  terms  of  current  levels  of  casualties.  International  humanitarian 
organizations  have  used  a  figure  of  perhaps  half  a  million  deaths 
since  this  war  resumed  in  October,  1992.  Up  to  2  million  additional 
people  are  at  risk  of  starvation.  I  think  these  estimates  are  reason- 
able. 

I  must  note  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  information  on  the 
actual  conditions  in  most  of  the  countryside.  Since,  in  particular, 
U.N.  peace  accord  observers  have  been  scaled  back  to  fewer  than 
80  people  from  the  700  that  were  watching  and  reporting  13 
months  ago;  and  since  the  remaining  observers  remain,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  government-controlled  cities  on  the  coast. 

We  have  little  good  data  on  the  number  of  military  casualties  on 
either  side.  My  impression  is  the  aggregate  numbers  are  relatively 
low,  probably  only  a  few  thousand  over  the  past  year.  This  type  of 
warfare  bears  mainly  cruelly  and  disproportionately  on  the  popu- 
lace, which  is  caught  between  the  warring  parties. 

Third,  how  are  the  MPLA  and  UNITA  acquiring  their  weapons? 
The  government  is  purchasing  weapons  on  the  world  market.  It 
has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money  on  arms,  equipment, 
and  training  since  mid-1992. 

There  are  indications  it  is  receiving  a  variety  of  lethal  assistance, 
including  small  arms,  aircraft  ordnance,  ammunition,  armored  ve- 
hicles, and  technical  assistance  in  maintaining  its  equipment. 
Much  of  this  is  coming  through  international  arms  dealers. 

If  you  wish,  I  can  provide  you  country-specific  data,  but  on  a 
classified  basis. 

Most  of  UNITA's  current  arms  are  those  hidden  during  the  pre- 
vious demobilization  period  and  captured  from  government  forces 
and  stock  piles  which  it  seized  after  the  fighting  broke  out  again. 

However,  in  1992,  UNITA  seized  control  of  most  of  the  lucrative 
diamond  mining  areas  of  northern  Angola.  It,  therefore,  has  dia- 
monds to  sell  for  hard  currency  to  purchase  arms  on  the  inter- 
national market.  These  arms  end  up  crossing  into  Angola  by  land 
and  sometimes  by  air  from  neighboring  states. 

For  example,  there  have  been  press  reports  of  transport  planes 
from  South  Africa's  nominally  independent  black  home  lands 
ferrying  weapons  to  Zaire  that  eventually  find  their  way  into 
UNITA  hands. 

Please  note,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  these  arms 
shipments  are  officially  sanctioned  by  the  governments  of  Angola's 
neighbors.  But  these  are  long  and  porous  borders  that  are  not 
under  anyone's  effective  control. 
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Fourth  question,  how  much  control  does  Savimbi  command  in 
Angola?  And  the  MPLA?  I  believe  that  Dr.  Savimbi  remains  in  es- 
sentially unchallenged  and  effective  control  of  UNITA's  military 
and  political  apparatus. 

Like  any  organization,  there  are  sometimes  differences  within 
the  ranks,  and  there  are  reports  of,  you  might  say,  lively  debate, 
differences  of  view,  among  Savimbi  and  his  top  advisers  on  key  pol- 
icy issues. 

But  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that  once  Savimbi  has  made  his  deci- 
sion, it  will  be  followed  to  the  letter.  Within  the  MPLA,  President 
dos  Santos  must  deal  with  a  much  wider  range  of  opinion.  But  he 
too  seems  in  full  control  of  the  government  and  its  military.  His  po- 
litical victory  over  Savimbi,  although  not  by  the  majority  required 
to  be  officially  named  President  of  Angola,  gives  him  an  inter- 
national legitimacy  that  no  one  else  in  the  MPLA  could  muster. 

My  feeling  is,  however,  that  consensus  building  and  consensus 
maintenance  is  much  more  important  to  the  MPLA  than  to  UNITA. 

As  for  the  question  of  broader  political  control  or  influence,  I 
would  defer  to  Secretary  Moose.  My  general  feeling  is  that  the  elec- 
toral returns  of  1992,  although  challenged  by  UNITA,  were  a  rea- 
sonably fair  indicator  of  influence  at  that  time. 

Five,  how  rampant  is  ethnic  cleansing?  Is  the  fighting  ethnically 
based?  This  conflict  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  primarily  based  on  eth- 
nicity, although  the  main  protagonists  do  derive  much  of  their  sup- 
port from  clearly  identifiable  tribal  groups. 

UNITA  finds  its  main  support  from  among  the  Ovimbundu  who 
comprise  perhaps  35  to  40  percent  of  the  populace,  some  support 
from  the  Bakongo  Tribe  making  up  perhaps  another  15  percent. 
The  MPLA's  main  tribal  base  is  Kimbundu  making  up  perhaps  25 
percent  of  the  population. 

But  both  sides  have  supporters  from  each  other's  tribal  bases  and 
from  other  major  tribes  as  well. 

Angola's  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Patricio, 
said  in  an  April  11  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  that  "tribal  war- 
fare has  been  a  rarity  in  Angolan  history;"  and  that  if  one  can  find 
any  rainbows  in  Angola's  tragic  civil  war,  it  would  be  that  neither 
side  ever  engaged  in  ethnic  cleansing  or  even  ethnic  baiting. 

Unfortunately,  both  sides  have,  since  the  resumption  of  fighting 
in  1992,  committed  excesses  with  at  least  some  indication  of  ethnic 
motives.  There  have  been  instances  of  cleansing  of  UNITA  support- 
ers by  the  government  and  government  supporters.  The  most  egre- 
gious occurred  in  Luanda,  on  October  31,  1992,  when  government 
forces  and  supporters  killed  thousands  of  UNITA  supporters,  in- 
cluding their  chief  peace  negotiators,  their  vice  president,  and  their 
representative  to  the  joint  peace  commission. 

Additionally,  press  reports  estimate  3,500  UNITA  supporters 
were  killed  by  armed  civilians  and  government  forces  when  UNITA 
was  driven  out  of  the  coastal  towns  of  Benguela  and  Lobito. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  many  reports  of  UNITA  killing  white 
and  mixed-race  Angolans  who  symbolize  the  intellectual  elite  in  the 
coastal  town  of  Catumbela,  in  Huambo,  the  UNITA  stronghold  in 
the  central  highlands,  and  in  other  UNITA  areas. 


These  events  could  be  classified  as  ethnic  cleansing.  They  might 
better  be  described  as  political  murders  since  all  known  attacks 
were  directed  against  political  opponents. 

Six,  why  has  Savimbi  been  unwilling  to  withdraw  his  troops? 
How  can  the  United  States  or  the  U.N.  help  answer  UNITA's  calls 
for  security?  Part  of  the  answer,  I  think,  is  obvious.  UNITA  wants 
to  hang  on  to  the  territory  it  has,  partly  for  enhanced  political  in- 
fluence and  advantage  and  partly  to  give  it  chips  to  be  played  in 
the  negotiations. 

UNITA  has  no  reason,  voluntarily,  to  abandon  the  territory  it 
has  captured;  but  it  has  accepted  its  obligation  to  do  so.  It  says  it 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  the  details  of  withdrawal. 

But  UNITA  has  also  stated  on  numerous  occasions  that  in  doing 
so,  it  has  specific  security  concerns  and  demands  which  must  be 
met  in  the  process  of  implementation.  It  does  not  want  to  begin  a 
pull  back  that  results  in  government  forces,  be  they  special  riot  po- 
lice or  the  army,  advancing  into  the  vacated  areas. 

UNITA  says  it  would  be  willing  to  begin  military  withdrawal  if 
the  vacated  areas  remain  militarily  neutral  and  that  neutrality  is 
verified  by  an  expanded  U.N.  force. 

There  will  probably  also  need  to  be  some  fuller  agreement  on  the 
extent  of  acceptable  government  administration  in  such  reclaimed 
territory,  particularly  concerning  the  exercise  of  police  powers. 

This  is  an  appropriate  area,  I  feel,  for  resolution  through  negotia- 
tion. I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  UNITA  is  both  a  military  and 
a  political  entity.  When  UNITA  military  forces  withdraw,  UNITA 
political  entities  and  supporters  will  remain.  UNITA  wants  to  en- 
sure its  supporters  are  not  endangered  as  they  were  in  Luanda  last 
October.  I  believe  these  concerns  are  legitimate. 

However,  they  can  also  provide  the  basis  for  protracted  stalling 
at  the  negotiations.  And  I  have  told  both  sides  that  this  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  touchiest  issues  on  which  a  reasonable  balance 
must  be  struck. 

Again,  this  is  a  problem  the  parties  themselves  must  solve 
through  negotiation. 

Regarding  what  the  United  States  or  the  U.N.  could  do  to  help, 
obviously  we  can — and  I  assume  we  will — continue  to  give  the 
peace  process  and  the  U.N.  our  energetic  support.  I  am  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  active  and  imaginative  role  the  United  States  has 
played  in  recent  months. 

We  also  need  to  be  prepared,  including  the  Congress,  if  this  proc- 
ess moves  ahead,  as  we  hope  it  will,  to  deal  expeditiously  and  re- 
sponsibly with  requests  for  an  expanded  U.N.  presence  in  Angola. 
Obviously,  given  U.N.  and  U.S.  budgetary  concerns,  that  will  be  a 
most  difficult  issue  for  all  concerned. 

De-mining — or  the  land  mine  problem  in  Angola.  There  are  an 
estimated — these  are  figures  I  found  from  State  documents;  we 
don't  have  an  independent  source — the  estimate  is  perhaps  9  mil- 
lion mines  in  Angola.  More  are  being  laid  at  the  present  time. 
Fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  mine  fields  are  recorded. 

Angola  suffers  from  almost  two  decades  of  uncleared  land  mines 
laid  by  the  Portuguese,  various  internal  factions,  the  South  Afri- 
cans, and  the  Cubans.  These  mines  have  had  a  terrible  effect  on 
the  Angolan  society  and  the  economy.  Approximately  16,000  Ango- 
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lans  have  died  from  mine  explosions  since  1975.  And  40,000  have 
been  maimed.  There  are  approximately  20,000  amputees.  One  of 
the  most  immediate  concerns  following  any  peace  agreement  will 
be  finding  and  disarming  mines. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  excess  troops  in  the  new  national  army 
wouldf  be  ideal  candidates  for  training  in  finding  and  removing 
mines.  May  I  also  note  in  that  connection,  that  joint  UNITA-gov- 
ernment  military  teams  assisted  by  South  African  and  German 
trainers  and  equipment  did  clear  an  estimated  200,000  mines  dur- 
ing the  1991-92  cease-fire. 

The  last  question:  In  the  event  of  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this 
conflict,  how  will  it  be  possible  to  achieve  demobilization?  The  last 
attempt  failed,  I  feel,  for  two  main  reasons. 

First,  while  Savimbi  publicly  said  many  times  he  would  not  de- 
mobilize his  soldiers  until  he  had  received  vocational  training,  both 
parties  and  the  international  community  in  the  event  chose  to  ig- 
nore this  and  proceeded  to  elections  without  addressing  Dr. 
Savimbi's  concern. 

Therefore,  almost  his  entire  army  was  intact  at  the  time  of  the 
elections. 

Secondly,  except  for  the  elite  forces  the  government  hid  in  its 
special  riot  police  force,  the  government  did  put  its  forces  into 
camps.  And  then,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  abandoned  them, 
through  the  lack  of  effective  support  and  demobilization  measures. 

Left  to  fend  for  themselves,  most  of  these  soldiers  self-demobi- 
lized into  the  countryside,  many  of  them  reappearing  later  as  ban- 
dits. 

Whether  both  armies  are  combined  into  one  large,  150,000-man 
force,  which  is  one  proposal,  or  held  apart,  demobilization  should 
begin  promptly.  To  begin  that  process  without  a  solid  plan  for  effec- 
tive vocational  training  would  be  very  dangerous. 

Putting  such  a  program  into  operation  will,  however,  be  expen- 
sive, as  will  the  provision  of  additional  military  camp  space  to  tem- 
porarily house  the  suddenly  swollen  armed  forces. 

Given  the  amounts  the  MPLA  government  is  spending  on  arms, 
perhaps  it  would  have  the  funds  with  a  cease-fire  in  place  to  do 
both.  But  it  is  still  going  to  need  help  with  the  technical  aspects, 
and  this  is  an  area  perhaps  where  the  international  community  can 
play  its  main  role.  And  the  Department  of  Defense  would  be  pre- 
pared to  play  a  supporting  role. 

Demobilization  will  also  be 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Woods,  I  apologize,  but  I  am  going  to  have 
to  interrupt  you  there  and  come  back  to  the  balance  of  your  testi- 
mony. We  are  about  to  lose  our  quorum. 

So  the  Chair  will  not  only  interrupt  Mr.  Woods,  but  the  hearing 
at  this  point  shall  move  to  the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
151. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:36  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  proceeded  to  other 
business.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Woods,  Mr.  Moose,  welcome  to  the  African 
subcommittee.  I  made  a  mistake,  Ambassador;  and  next  time,  be- 
fore I  bring  up  a  resolution,  I  will  make  sure  that  you  are  back  at 
Foggy  Bottom. 

Mr.  Moose.  I  would  be  most  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Burton.  It  was  great  entertainment. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  only  question  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  to  fol- 
low up  on  is  Mr.  Lincoln  Diaz-Balart's  question,  did  the  State  De- 
partment find  the  June  election  in  Angola  to  be  fi-ee  and  fair — the 
previous  election? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  am  sorry.  In  Angola  or 

Mr.  Johnston.  Excuse  me.  I  am  sorry.  In  Nigeria. 

Mr.  Moose.  As  we  said  before,  the  election  process  in  Nigeria 
was  never  completed.  It  was  interrupted.  Certainly  the  testimony 
of  the  observers  who  participated  or  who  observed  that  election 
suggested,  indeed,  that  the  election  was  fairly  conducted. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Was  the  United  States  involved  in  that? 

Mr.  Moose.  We  were  not. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  did  not  have  any  organizations  there? 

Mr.  Moose.  We  did  not  have  any  organizations. 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  NDI? 

Mr.  Moose.  No. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Woods,  were  you  near  to  completion? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes.  I  just  had  about  1  minute  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion on  demobilization. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Woods,  you  may  continue. 

Mr.  Woods.  Thank  you. 

Demobilization  efforts  could  further  be  advanced  by  having  good 
plans  for  forming  and  training  the  new  unified  armed  forces  early 
on. 

To  do  so  would  take  substantial  numbers  of  troops  out  of  the 
holding  camps,  permitting  a  focus  on  retraining  those  awaiting  de- 
mobilization. 

Again,  the  Department  of  Defense  could  play  some  role  in  help- 
ing with  these  new  armed  forces.  But,  again,  we  think  it  should  be 
part  of  a  larger  international  effort.  The  policy  parameters  for  such 
an  effort  would  have  to  be  worked  out  on  an  interagency  basis. 

And  if  there  were  additional  resources  from  the  United  States  re- 
quired, then  we  would  be  back  to  consulting  with  the  Congress  on 
that  as  well. 

Finally,  effective  demobilization  will  also  require  oversight  by  a 
substantially  augmented  and  active  UNAVEM  presence.  These — I 
assume  blue  berets — would  work  closely,  I  think  a  good  model 
would  be,  with  the  joint  UNITA-MPLA  military  team  and  with  the 
civil  agencies  of  the  government  and  the  international  community 
which  would  also  be  involved  and  charged  with  actually  imple- 
menting technical  aspects  of  that  demobilization  under  U.N.  super- 
vision. 

With  those  in  place,  then  I  think  there  would  be  a  greatly  in- 
creased opportunity  or  chance  that  the  demobilization  program 
might  succeed  this  time. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Burton,  questions? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes.  Mr.  Payne  and  I  and  all  of  us  who  have  been 
on  the  African  Subcommittee  for  10  years  now,  have  been  involved 
in  this  situation  in  Angola  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  we 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  resolved  when  the  peace  agreements 
were   signed  and  everybody   was  going  into  Luanda  and  putting 
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their  military  organizations  in  certain  areas  and  they  were  starting 
to  demobihze. 

But  it  is  apparent  now,  even  after  the  election  results  are  in, 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  peace.  And  while  it  appears  as 
though  Mr.  dos  Santos  did  win  the  election,  the  war  goes  on.  A  mil- 
lion— I  mean  how  many  mines  did  you  say  there  were? 

Mr.  Moose.  Nine  million. 

Mr.  Burton.  Nine  million  and  there  is  about  8  million  that  are 
unaccounted  for.  They  don't  know  where  they  are.  This  is  national 
suicide  that  is  going  on,  because  two  warring  leaders  can't  sit  down 
and  work  this  thing  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  apparent  that  if  one  side  or  the  other 
loses  the  election,  the  war  is  going  to  go  on.  So  I  don't  know  why 
our  State  Department  and  our  country  can't  say,  OK,  look,  if  you 
can't  decide  this  through  the  elective  process,  then  let's  sit  down 
and  try  to  hammer  out  an  agreement,  some  kind  of  a  power  shar- 
ing agreement  that  you  can  live  with  so  that  this  carnage  can  end. 

I  mean,  I  would  far  prefer,  in  a  perfect  world,  that  we  have  de- 
mocracy just  like  ours  everywhere,  you  know,  where  we  have  legis- 
lative bodies  and  people  solve  the  problems  in  a  humanitarian  way 
and  in  a  responsible  way. 

But  it  doesn't  appear  that  is  going  to  happen  in  Angola,  and  it 
doesn't  appear  that  that  is  going  to  happen  in  many  other  areas. 
It  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  try  to  make  the  world  over  in  our 
image,  we  ought  to  look  at  it  the  way  it  is  and  say,  hey,  let's  get 
these  people  together,  sit  down  and  see  who  wants  what  part  of  the 
pie  and  try  to  work  it  out  so  they  can  stop  this  carnage. 

And  it  seems  to  me,  in  Angola  in  particular,  that  we  have  got  to 
get  Mr.  Savimbi  and  Mr.  dos  Santos  together  and  have  them  sit 
down  and  work  out  some  kind  of  a  power  sharing  agreement,  which 
hopefully  will  lead  to  purer  democracy  and  free  elections  in  the  fu- 
ture that  will  be  supported. 

But  in  the  meantime,  for  God's  sake,  we  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing or  somebody  has  to  do  something  to  stop  this  thing  from  con- 
tinuing. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  make  this  comment  and  have  your  re- 
sponse. If  you  disagree,  I  would  like  to  know  why. 

Mr.  Moose.  I  guess  I  would  have  to  say  I  disagree  in  part,  but 
the  part  is  important.  I  do  think  the  act  of  the  elections  last  Sep- 
tember was  an  important  act  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

And,  indeed,  if  one  were  to  ignore  one,  it  one  would  be  undermin- 
ing whatever  basis  for  stability  and  peace  exists.  I  think  beyond 
that,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  indeed  both  sides,  including 
UNITA,  have  affirmed  their  acceptance  of  the  results  of  those  elec- 
tions; somewhat  belatedly,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  they  have. 

And  the  significance  of  the  agreement  that  was  most  recently  ob- 
tained in  Lusaka  is  that  UNITA  has  affirmed  that  in  writing,  that 
they  accept  the  outcome  of  those  elections.  That  does  not  mean 
they  have  all  together  abandoned  their  assertions  that  fraud  did 
take  place,  did  occur  in  those  elections. 

But  as  that  is,  indeed,  the  basis  for  the  negotiation  which  is  now 
under  way,  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  what  you  said,  which,  in  fact, 
does  need  to  be  negotiated.  I  would  argue  many  others  before  me 
have  argued,  that  one  of  the  flaws  in  the  Bicesse  process  was  that 
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these  issues  of  the  organization  and  structure  of  the  post-electoral 
government  were  never  seriously  addressed  or  discussed  prior  to 
those  elections. 

There  was  an  assumption,  I  think,  on  both  sides  that  they  would 
emerge  victorious  from  the  elections  and  they  would  arrange  these 
other  issues  thereafter. 

What  we  have  seen  is  that,  in  fact,  unless  there  is  some  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  both  parties  of  the  roles,  the  respective 
roles  that  they  will  play  after  the  elections,  then  that  too  is  a  for- 
mula for  disaster  and  for  a  breakdown. 

Would  that  the  kinds  of  discussions  we  are  now  seeing  in  South 
Africa  among  the  various  parties  had  taken  place  in  Angola  prior 
to  the  elections  of  last  September. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  combination  of  factors  here  which  must  be 
brought  together. 

Mr.  Burton.  If  I  may  respond  and  say  real  briefly,  and  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  know  both  sides 
thought  it  was  winner-take-all  and  the  other  guys  are  going  to  be 
subservient  to  a  degree.  But  it  isn't  working  out  that  way. 

And  it  seems  it  me  our  Government  ought  to  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  Mr.  dos  Santos  and  Mr.  Savimbi  and  say,  look,  let's 
work  out  an  accommodation;  maybe  you  could  have  a  role  in  the 
government  in  one  way  or  another  so  that  peace  can  be  achieved. 

I  mean,  obviously,  you  know,  even  if  both  sides  sign  in  blood  that 
they  have  agreed  that  the  election  results  were  accurate  but  if  the 
war  goes  on,  that  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  And  that  war 
is  not  going  to  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

I  know,  I  have  been  in  Jamba.  I  have  been  in  Angola.  I  have 
been  in  Luanda.  And  I  can  tell  you  from  my  personal  experience 
that  there  are  weapons  stored  all  over  that  country.  And  they  are 
both  going  to  be  able  to  get  supplies.  And  that  war  could  go  on  for 
another  20  years.  And  it  is  just  heartbreaking.  They  have  so  many 
resources  over  there.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mineral  rich  countries 
in  Africa.  And  if  they  would  just  sit  down,  they  could  all  do  very 
well. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  goals  of  our  Cjovernment 
ought  to  be  to  get  them  to  sit  down  and  work  this  out  and  quit  kill- 
ing each  other. 

Mr.  Moose.  Congressman,  I  think,  indeed,  this  is  part  of  what 
we  have  been  seeking  to  do  right  now,  as  part  of  the  effort  we  have 
been  making  with  the  U.N.  And,  indeed,  the  issues  that  you  raised 
are  an  important  part  of  the  agenda  that  needs  to  be  included  in 
those  discussions. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  I  agree  that  this  tragedy  really  continues  on  and 
it  has  to  end. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ambassador  should  take 
a  lead  in  trying  to  implement  a  mandatory  U.N.  embargo  on  supply 
of  arms,  fuel,  and  other  war-related  materials  to  UNITA? 

Mr.  Moose.  Congressman  Payne,  we  certainly  supported  that 
resolution.  We  have  enacted  our  own  procedures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  embargo  on  arms  and  on  petroleum  supplies. 
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In  candor,  much  of  the  effort  that  will  need  to  be  made  here,  if 
those  embargoes  are  to  have  any  chance  of  becoming  effective,  is 
an  effort  on  tne  part  of  states  in  the  region. 

And  part  of  our  dialogue  with  them  has  been  about  the  measures 
that  they  can  take  together  to  give  some  meaningful  application  to 
those  sanctioned  resolutions. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  resolutions  that  have  been  en- 
acted be  applied  as  vigorously  as  possible.  I  think  that  there  are 
actions  which  all  of  the  states  of  the  region  can  take  in  common. 

In  fact,  they  need  to  take  those  actions  not  only  to  deal  with  the 
situation  in  Angola  but  also  to  deal  with  the  threat  posed  to  their 
own  societies  by  the  tremendous  number  of  arms  and  the  flow  of 
arms  throughout  that  region. 

I  believe  that  they  have  taken  those  urgings  to  heart,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  them  in  trying  to  make  those  actions 
effective. 

Mr.  Payne.  OK.  Because  the  time  is  late,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce — who  has  met  with  me  and  a  delega- 
tion from  Angola  2  weeks  ago — was  very  helpful  with  his  perspec- 
tive. 

Mr.  Royce.  I  would  just  again  encourage  you.  Secretary  Moose, 
to  attempt  to  bring  both  sides  to  the  table. 

And  I  think  we  see  a  little  bit  of  reluctance  still  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  MPLA,  maybe  a  little  lack  of  seriousness,  maybe 
a  feeling  that  they  don't  really  have  to  do  that,  they  can  achieve 
their  objectives  without — without  negotiating. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  both  sides  have  got  to  give  in  this  ar- 
rangement, and  the  United  States  can  play  a  real  role  in  helping 
to  facilitate  that.  And  I  just  urge  you  to  continue  in  your  efforts. 

Chairman  Johnston.  Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  really  have 
a  great  deal  new  to  add,  other  than  to  just  say  similar  things  that 
my  colleagues  have  said.  I  think  that  with  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  no  longer  seem  to  tend  to  look  at  these  situations 
as  two  armed  camps.  And  hopefully  as  we  are  formulating  the  poli- 
cies all  over  the  world,  we  can  attempt  to  look  at  the  situation,  the 
unique  situation  in  each  country  based  not  on  geopolitical  consider- 
ations, but  based  on  truly  what  is  right  for  the  people  of  those 
countries. 

I  know  that  you  have  tried  to  do  that  and  the  administration  has 
tried  to  do  that.  I  just  wanted  to  add  my  words  of  encouragement. 
Certainly  what  you  are  hearing  is  a  frustration  from  all  of  us  about 
the  situation  in  that  country.  It  has  just  been  going  on  for  too  long. 
At  one  time  our  interests  may  have  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  we 
were  locked  in  a  bitter  power  struggle  over  the  world  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Since  that  is  no  longer  the  case,  perhaps  we  can  look 
at  these  things  with  a  fresh  perspective  and  try  to  use  our  good  of- 
fices to  bring  the  parties  together. 

I  think  that  we  are  the  only  country,  quite  frankly,  that  has  the 
respect  and  can  do  that.  And  I  just  want  to  add  my  words  of  en- 
couragement to  that. 

Mr.  Royce.  Let  me 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  Mr.  Royce. 
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Mr.  RoYCE.  It  is  my  understanding,  Secretary  Moose,  that  there 
are  seven  UNITA  parhamentarians.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  par- 
liamentarians who  had  been  wounded  in  a  massacre  which  oc- 
curred there  in  Luanda.  And  it  was  communicated  that  seven 
members  of  their  parliament  were  still  held  along  with  2,000  other 
political  prisoners. 

I  was  going  to  just  make  a  request  to  see  if  we  could  find  out 
about  the  health  and  the  condition  of  the  seven  members  of  their 
parliament  who  are  held. 

And  if  you  don't  have  this  information  at  this  time,  perhaps  you 
could  give  it  to  me  later  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  share  that  with 
some  of  the  people  who  have  inquired.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Moose.  Certainly,  Congressman,  I  will — I  do  not,  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  have  the  exact  information.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
is  an  issue  that  we  have  raised  on  numerous  occasions  with  the 
government  in  Luanda. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ambassador,  a  lot  of  us  felt  that  President 
Clinton  was  sworn  in  on  January  20  and  on  the  21st  he  should 
have  recognized  Angola,  which  he  did  not,  until  after  this  sub- 
committee introduced  a  resolution  asking  the  administration  to  rec- 
ognize Angola. 

Wouldn't  it  help  Mr.  Royce's  problem  if  we  had  an  ambassador 
there? 

And  what  is  the  status  of  the  confirmation  and  appointment  of 
Mr.  De  Jarnette? 

Mr.  Moose.  If  memory  now  serves  me,  I  believe  Mr.  De  Jarnette 
has  been  formally  named,  announced  and  will  shortly  be  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

So  that,  indeed,  we  will  soon  have,  I  hope,  a  full-fiedged  Ambas- 
sador. 

That  said 

Mr.  Johnston.  Which  would  be  almost  a  year  lapse,  though.  Will 
it  not? 

Mr.  Moose.  This  is  true.  The  wheels  of  government  sometimes 
turn  slowly. 

That  said,  I  can  tell  you  that  Mr.  De  Jarnette  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  his  capacity  as  our  permanent  charge  in  Luanda.  Specifi- 
cally, he  has  pushed  all  concerned,  the  government  and  others,  on 
the  opening  up  of  access  to  the  interior  for  the  delivery  of  humani- 
tarian assistance,  I  think  this  has  been  his  major  contribution,  an 
important  contribution  in  my  judgment  over  the  last  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Royce.  If  I  could  respond,  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  know,  I  certainly  want  to  see  the  United  States  urge  all 
sides  to  cease  in  purchasing  arms.  We  have  heard  recently  that  the 
MPLA  has  bought  some  $2  billion  worth  of  arms  just  this  last  year 
on  the  market. 

So  I  am  not  sure  that  the  step  of  recognizing  the  Angolan  Gov- 
ernment, especially  given  what  some  feel  is  a  lack  of  good  faith  in 
terms  of  the  bargaining  with  the  other  political  parties,  would  be — 
would  necessarily  have  done  much  to  discourage  the  MPLA  from 
continuing  to  use  air  strikes  and  bombing. 

And  I  really  think  that  the  United  States,  in  this  particular  case, 
can  best  be  productive  if,  in  bringing  about  peace,  we  are  viewed 
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as  an  objective  party  that  is  going  to  pressure  both  sides  to  come 
to  the  table  and  not  viewed  as — not  viewed  as  a  country  that  is 
simply  going  to  overlook,  overlook  atrocities  that  might  be  commit- 
ted by  one  side  in  this  feud. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  put  forward  that  observation.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes.  My  basis,  though,  Mr.  Royce,  is  that  Mr. 
Savimbi  rolled  the  dice;  he  lost.  There  were  only  two  countries  in 
the  world  that  did  not  recognize  Angola,  and  we  were  one  of  them. 

Last  question,  Mr.  Ambassador,  and  that  is,  you  met  with 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  at  length  last  week  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions and  recognized  how  strained  he  is  in  the  international  com- 
munity. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  the  wav  that  you  handled  the  Libe- 
rian  situation  by  providing  additional  money  for  ECOMOG  troops. 

Are  you  going  to  have  the  capacity  to  do  that  if  there  is  an  agree- 
ment in  Angola  and,  as  Mr.  Burton  says,  to  try  to  demobilize  that 
country? 

I  mean  the  U.N.  is  strained.  The  United  States  is  strained.  Are 
there  other  resources  available  to  send  troops  in  there  to  demobi- 
lize this  country  if  an  agreement  is  ever  reached? 

Mr.  Moose.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  raised  a  key  point.  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  underestimate  the  difficulty  both  for  the 
United  Nations  and  for  its  member  states — in  the  event  of  a  suc- 
cessful negotiation  and  a  peace  agreement — of  coming  up  with  the 
resources  that  might  be  needed  in  order  to  fulfill  and  carry  out  a 
peace  process. 

We  at  this  point  are  not  able,  frankly,  to  estimate  what  kind  of 
a  contingent  would  be  necessary  or  the  cost  of  that  contingent.  But 
I  think  we  would  have  to  say  that  it  is  probably  going  to  be  fairly 
substantial,  and  the  cost  associated  with  it  will  be  comparable  to 
the  kinds  of  costs  we  have  seen  in  other  kinds  of  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. 

I  would  cite  Namibia  as  an  example.  Or  perhaps  the  peacekeep- 
ing operation  in  Mozambique.  I  believe  I  can  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration feels  a  commitment  to  supporting  whatever  agreement  is 
reached.  And  I  hope  that  we  will  find  support  in  Congress  and  else- 
where for  honoring  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  I  just  want  to  comment  on  what  Mr. 
Royce  said  about  holding  both  parties  accountable.  And  I  think  we 
ought  to. 

But  I  think  the  Chairman  did  bring  out  the  point  that  Mr. 
Savimbi  agreed  to  the  election  because  he  thought  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  popular  and  his  polls  showed  that  he  would  win. 

When  the  election — after  it  was  all  said  and  done,  Mr.  Savimbi 
was  shocked  that,  although  narrowly,  he  was  defeated  and  imme- 
diately took  back  to  the  arms  fight.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Chairman,  that  I  think  after  the  election  was  certified  as  fair 
and  free  by  world  observers — the  same  way  as  it  was  in  Namibia. 
When  it  was  certified,  I  think  that  we  should  have  immediately 
recognized  the  MPLA  government,  Mr.  dos  Santos. 
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We  are  finding  that  this  government  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
turn  around  because  of  the  former  policies  of  supporting  dictators 
like  Mobutu  in  Zaire,  Savimbi  in  Angola  and  on  and  on,  Doe  in  Li- 
beria, that  it  seems  difficult  to  get — not  the  head  of  our  State  De- 
partment, but  it  is  evidently  those  career  employees  who,  for  a  dec- 
ade, have  felt  that  MPLA  was  wrong,  UNITA  was  right,  Mobutu 
is  good  because  he  is  against  communism.  Although  he  tortures 
and  steals  and  robs,  he  is  against  communism. 

So  I  find  the  difficulty  of  our  reversing  our  policies  simply  going 
too  slowly  and  perhaps  the  time  lapsed  in  between  the  recognition 
of  Angola  after  the  election.  If  you  need  to  have  one,  the  feeling 
that  they  would  have  been  recognized. 

The  fact  that  UNITA  lost,  it  took  months  and  months  for  our 
State  Department  to  determine  that  after  our  committee  contin- 
ually, due  to  the  leadership  of  the  Chairman  and  others,  finally 
recognized  MPLA,  I  think  that  if  had  we  moved  more  swiftly,  per- 
haps much  of  this  continued  fighting  might  have  been  aborted. 

So  I  hope  that,  as  we  continue  to  try  to  reverse  our  policies — if 
for  example  there  was  an  election  called  in  Somalia,  I  would  almost 
believe  that  Aideed  would  not  win.  Then  what  happens?  He  would 
take  to  the  arms,  again,  as  UNITA. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  anticipate  these  problems  and  try  to  have 
a  plan  to  go  immediately  as  they  unfold.  But  this  tragedy  really 
has  to  end  somehow.  And  I  would  congratulate  you  for  your  inter- 
est but  urge  that  you  continue  to  exert  the  pressure  on  the  authori- 
ties in  Angola  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce  would  like — in  my  rules  of  civil  proce- 
dure— a  surrebutter  to  the  rebuttal  to  the  original  statement, 
shortly. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Thank  you  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  ex- 
plain by  way  of  example. 

One  of  the  difficulties  I  think,  in  retrospect,  in  terms  of  recogniz- 
ing the  election  was  the  UNAVEM  fraud  investigation  finalized  on 
October  16,  which  concluded — of  1992,  which  concluded  there  were 
irregularities  discovered  in  the  electoral  process  which  could  have 
affected  the  overall  outcome  of  the  voting. 

In  some  cases,  the  volume  of  votes  lost  or  gained  by  each  can- 
didate could,  taken  nationally,  be  significant  as  to  distort  the  final 
results.  And,  of  course,  when  you  have  that  magnitude  of  election 
fraud,  it  tends  to  leave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  people. 

The  MPLA  subsequently,  of  course,  arrested  and  tortured  and 
detained  many  of  the  small  civilian  opposition  parties  who  pro- 
tested election  fraud.  And,  of  course,  we  had  the  atrocities  on  the 
other  side  as  well. 

And  the  goal  here  I  think  is  not  to  cast  stones  but  to  look  at  how 
we  can,  at  this  point,  proceed.  But  I  think  in  doing  so,  we  have  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  reality  that,  you  know,  it  was  Western  press  re- 
ports that  claimed  that  thousands  of  UNITA  supporters  and  other 
opposition  parties  were  massacred  on  the  basis  of  their  ethnic  ori- 
gin or  their  political  affiliation. 

And  so  we  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  going  on  on 
both  sides  and  we  have  got  to  get  everybody  to  the  table. 

And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having  the  opportunity  to 
make  that  statement. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  we  appreciate  you  coming  today. 

And  I  will  call  upon  the  second  panel. 

We  will  take  a  4y2  minute  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Four  and  a  half  minutes  is  almost  up. 

To  the  panel,  I  would  encourage  you  to  take  off  your  coats.  This 
is  the  hottest  day  in  history  in  Washington  on  this  particular  date. 
Willard  Scott  told  me  this  morning.  And  this  room  is  not  too  cool 
either. 

I  will  repeat,  the  second  panel  is  Dr.  Chester  Crocker,  who  is 
Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs  and  is  now 
Professor  of  Diplomacy  at  Georgetown. 

Dr.  Gerald  Bender,  professor  of  the  School  of  International  Rela- 
tions at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

And  Dr.  Bender,  you  know,  coming  all  this  way,  is  above  and  be- 
yond the  call.  And  I  certainly  appreciate  it. 

And  Dr.  Coutts  who  is  a  Senior  Program  Officer,  United  Nations 
Food  Program,  United  Nations. 

So  Ambassador  Crocker,  we  will  start  with  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHESTER  CROCKER,  LANDEGGER  DISTIN- 
GUISHED RESEARCH  PROFESSOR  OF  DIPLOMACY,  GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY,  FORMER  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Crocker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  back  with  you  and  to  appear  before  your  distinguished  sub- 
committee on  a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  you  and  your  colleagues, 
as  it  is  to  me. 

I  have  submitted  a  formal  statement.  I  am  going  to,  very  briefly, 
recap  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  All  right.  Without  objection,  the  formal  statement 
will  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Just  by  way  of  background  and  how  we  got  to 
where  we  are,  just  a  couple  of  very  brief  points. 

First,  I  hold  the  leaders  of  Angola's  principal  parties,  that  is  the 
MPLA  and  UNITA,  substantially  responsible  for  the  current  state 
of  affairs. 

I  think  that  they  have,  once  again,  shown  their  capacity  to  miss 
opportunities.  And  I  think  it  is  an  illusion  for  us  to  try  and  base 
our  policy  on  the  notion  that  there  are  good  guys  and  bad  guys  and 
our  policy  should  just  be  simply  to  get  on  one  side.  So  I  would  like 
to  make  that  opening  comment. 

But,  secondly,  to  point  out  that  I  realize  that  Angola's  leaders 
face  some  very  tough  choices,  an  environment  of  great  fear  and  dis- 
trust and  insecurity,  and  one  should  not  absolve  others  who  might 
have  done  more  to  avoid  all  this  happening. 

The  1991  accords  from  Bicesse,  from  Portugal,  were  a  very  com- 
plex package  which  would  onlv  have  worked  if  there  had  been  a 
consistently  strong  external  hand  kept  on  the  steering  wheel 
throughout  the  process  and  after  the  election. 

Peace  agreements  do  not  self-execute.  This  one  certainly  did  not. 
A  number  of  things  went  wrong  during  the  process  that  led  up  to 
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the  election,  which  I  have  discussed  in  my  prepared  statement.  I 
am  not  going  to  repeat  it  here  now. 

It  can  be  argued,  in  hght  of  Angola's  long  history  of  strife,  that 
this  is  beyond  our  reach.  That  there  simply  is  no  way  to  get  this 
one  back  on  the  track.  Not  only  is  there  a  lively  source  of  funding 
for  this  war  in  the  form  of  diamond  and  oil  revenues,  but  there  is 
kind  of  a  brutal  logic  that  goes  with  this  war  and  has  for  far  too 
long  that  kind  of  sustains  it. 

As  I  say  in  my  statement,  in  addition,  of  course,  the  bloom  is 
somewhat  off  the  rose  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  these  days.  So,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  if  you  want  to  be  a  skeptic,  you  can  make  a  case 
that  this  one  is  beyond  our  reach. 

I  reject  that  viewpoint,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  current  balance,  political  and  military, 
in  Angola  offers  some  slender  grounds  for  hope.  There  is  a  rough 
and  tentative  balance,  it  seems  to  me.  And  that  is  important  be- 
cause parties  need  to  feel  that  they  are  operating  on  the  basis  of 
a  perceived  equivalence  in  status  and  balance  of  power  and  influ- 
ence. 

They  don't  like  to  be  seen  as  acting  under  duress  or  having  their 
arms  twisted.  I  know  that  sounds  like  a  lesson  in  psychology.  But 
in  my  experience,  it  is  very  important  that  parties  feel  like  they  are 
operating  because  they  are  in  rough  equivalence. 

Secondly,  a  lot  has  already  been  accomplished  by  laying  the 
groundwork  of  principles,  a  framework  of  principles  for  an  ultimate 
deal,  a  groundwork  that  goes  back  to  Bicesse,  but  also  goes  back 
to  Abidjan,  Cote  d'lvoire  where  talks  were  held  earlier  this  year. 
So  we  are  not  starting  at  ground  zero. 

A  lot  has  been  done,  and  the  job  now  is  to  try  and  bridge  the 
gaps  and  the  remaining  issues  that  never  were  fully  addressed  or 
adequately  addressed  back  in  Abidjan,  to  try  and  restore  some  of 
that  confidence  and,  above  all,  I  think  to  get  the  sequence  right. 

One  has  to  understand  that  there  is  a  sequence,  I  think,  in 
peacemaking.  And  that  sequence  needs  to  be  respected. 

Third,  there  are  no  real  procedural  obstacles  to  a  settlement. 
There  is  a  mechanism  in  place.  There  is  a  special  representative 
of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General.  There  are  the  three  observer  na- 
tions. There  are  neighboring  African  countries.  There  is  widespread 
support  for  a  diplomatic  process  here.  And  there  are  channels  for 
communication.  So  I  just  don't  see  that  as  an  overwhelming  obsta- 
cle. 

And,  finally,  I  think  that  there  has  been  a  clearing  of  the  under- 
brush. A  lot  of  issues  have  been  resolved,  in  fact,  both  recently  and 
in  the  more  distant  past.  And  one  should  take  note  of  that  fact  so 
that  there  is  the  possibility,  I  think,  of  getting  to  the  goal  line. 

For  example,  I  think  they  are  closer  to  agreement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  next  phase  of  LF.N.  involvement,  the  parties  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  a  level  of  U.N.  involvement  which  would  be  seri- 
ous and  credible  this  time  around,  unlike  the  last  mandate  which, 
in  my  judgment,  was  underfunded  and  understaffed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  recognition  on  both  sides  that  the  election 
of  1992  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  a  fact,  it  has  happened.  And 
it  is  accepted  as  a  basis  for  going  forward. 
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So  those  are  some  things  I  would  just  point  out  to  you  by  way 
of  saying  that  some  of  the  underbrush  has  been  cleared  away. 

Now,  as  for  policy  implications,  I  have  listed  five  in  my  testi- 
mony. I  will  just  quickly  touch  on  them. 

We  need  to  have  effective  credible  channels  to  both  sides.  We 
need  a  balanced  effort  backed  at  the  senior  levels  and  a  dedicated 
effort.  We  don't  just  sit  on  the  fence.  We  use  our  influence  as  we 
should  on  a  given  day  with  the  party  that  deserves  to  receive  the 
input  of  our  influence  at  that  particular  time. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not  let  either  side  escape  the  onus 
of  being  blamed  if  this  thing  fails.  And  that  is  really  what  I  am 
saying  by  a  balanced  approach. 

Secondly,  I  don't  think  that  our  envoy — and  I  am  sure  he  is  not — 
approaches  this  task  with  any  preconceived  American  notions  as  to 
how  we  should  resolve  the  final  points. 

For  example,  the  very  difficult  question  of  power  sharing  and 
how  that  should  be  dealt  with,  this  is  not  something  on  which 
American  ideas  are  likely  to  be  the  key.  We  need  Angolan  ideas  on 
power  sharing.  And  I  think  that  those  ideas  will  emerge  as  there 
is  progress  on  the  military  front,  building  confidence  on  the  mili- 
tary front. 

Thirdly,  it  is  very  important,  I  think,  that  we  continue  to  keep 
the  U.N.  out  front  and  not  overly  Americanize  this  process.  We  all 
know  that,  as  the  sole  remaining  superpower  and  as  one  of  the  key 
observers,  that  we  have  a  role  to  play.  The  less  said  about  that  at 
some  points  may  be  the  better. 

We  will  be  operating,  in  fact,  behind  the  scenes  on  many  occa- 
sions. But  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  give  the  space  to 
the  U.N.  special  representative  as  a  catalyst,  facilitator,  and,  in  ef- 
fect, a  legitimizing  agent,  as  I  have  said  in  my  remarks. 

Fourthly,  it  is  vital  that  we  be  able  to  support  and  enforce  an 
event  agreement  among  the  parties.  And  that  means  by  looking 
forward  oeyond  the  point  of  signature  of  an  agreement. 

How  does  one  support  it  during  implementation?  And  I  am  obvi- 
ouslv  alluding  to  the  question  of  what  kind  of  U.N.  presence,  what 
kind  of  external  role  in  the  implementation  of  an  ultimate  agree- 
ment. This  is  a  very  difficult  area,  I  realize,  given  the  climate  and 
the  attitudes  that  are  emerging  toward  both  U.N.  involvement  in 
peacekeeping  and  our  own  role  in  U.N.  operations. 

But  we  might  as  well  pull  Mr.  Hare  (U.S.  emissary)  back  if  we 
are  not  going  to  sustain  a  serious  and  credible  U.N.  role  in  the  im- 
plementation of  what  is  being  discussed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  our  envoy  needs  a  strong  and 
steady  mandate  from  the  top  levels  of  our  Government.  He  needs 
enough  scope  to  do  his  work.  He  needs  vital  support,  especially 
when  he  gets  in  trouble.  He  does  not  need  to  be  torn  apart,  I  can 
say  with  some  experience,  by  various  elements  in  our  very  complex 
system  of  government  right  here.  He  needs  to  be  able  to  go  out 
there  and  do  the  job. 

If  he  is  seen  as  simply  out  there  as  an  exercise  in  gesture  of  poli- 
tics or  if  he  is  out  there  to  be  fought  over  back  here,  it  will  under- 
cut him  severely.  And  I  think  it  will  be  very  hard  for  him  to  do 
the  important  work  that  I  am  sure  we  both  wish  him  to  do. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Who  are  they  going  to  use  for  a  scapegoat  if  we 
don't — a  Httle  cynical  there. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Crocker  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Bender. 

STATEMENT  OF  GERALD  J.  BENDER,  PROFESSOR,  SCHOOL  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Bender.  I  also  have  a  statement  that  I  have  submitted.  But 
iust  before  I  read  it — or  read  parts  of  it,  let  me  say  that,  as  I  sat 
nere  and  listened  to  Chet  Crocker  speak,  I  realized  that  for  the 
cognizancy  of  southern  Africa,  who  are  aware  of  the  debates  that 
he  and  I  have  had  over  various  issues  dealing  with  southern  Africa, 
for  a  longer  time  than  we  really  prefer  to  remember,  but  certainly 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  at  least  with  his  oral  statement, 
I  agree  100  percent  with  what  he  said.  And  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant— I  suspect  he  will  agree  with  me  as  well — that  should  give 
some  kind  of  basis  for  a  more  united  American  front  on  this  issue, 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  practical  things  that  can  be  done  and  I 
hope  that  will  emerge  from  this  hearing  today. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  this  the  first  time  in  25  years  that  you  have 
been  able  to  make  that  statement  about  you  and  Mr.  Crocker? 

Mr.  Bender.  Well,  I  didn't  say  with  everything  he  said.  I  have 
occasionally  agreed  with  one  or  two  things  he  said  in  the  past. 

After  a  lethal  pause  of  6  months,  the  Angolan  Government  and 
UNITA  returned  to  the  negotiating  table  yesterday  for  a  serious 
face-to-face  talks  in  Lusaka,  Zambia.  Despite  the  dramatic  rise  in 
military  and  civilian  deaths,  neither  side  has  been  able  to  improve 
significantly  its  position  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  probably  the  case 
that  the  predictions  made  by  the  generals  on  both  sides  half  a  year 
ago  greatly  exceeded  the  reality  of  their  current  positions  today. 

Thus,  it  should  be  more  apparent  than  ever  to  both  sides  that  a 
military  victory  can  be  no  more  than  an  illusion  or  wishful  think- 
ing. An  excellent  sign  for  the  success  of  these  talks  is  the  fact  that 
both  sides  have  sent  their  key  negotiators,  Presidential  advisers, 
and  top  military  officers. 

This  committee  held  hearings  on  Angola  almost  exactly  a  year 
ago  to  the  day  in  an  atmosphere  of  optimism  that  UNITA  and  the 
government  would  do  what  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  all-out  war 
from  occurring.  There  was  also  optimism  about  a  major  role  that 
the  Congress  could  play  in  helping  to  restart  peace  in  that  country 
that  has  been  at  war  for  the  past  three  decades. 

As  we  have  seen  over  the  past  year,  such  optimism  was  mis- 
placed on  both  sides.  I  trust  that,  minimally,  the  thrust  of  these 
hearings  will  be  an  attempt  to  find  a  constructive  way  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  Clinton  administration  to  help  contribute  posi- 
tively to  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Angola. 

It  is  obvious  that  after  the  experiences  of  Somalia  and  Haiti, 
there  is  little  appetite  in  this  Congress  or  the  American  public  in 
general  for  getting  involved  in  yet  another  peacekeeping  effort. 

As  the  Clinton  administration  and  the  Congress  grope  to  define 
a  new  international  role  for  the  United  States,  almost  all  attention 
is  focused  on  the  worst  case  scenarios  like  Somalia  and  Haiti,  but 
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practically  no  consideration  is  given  to  potential  successes  such  as 
Angola.  Without  committing  American  troops  or  large  financial  re- 
sources, the  United  States  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
a  lasting  peace  settlement  in  that  troubled  African  country. 

The  Angolan  case  is  compelling.  More  people  are  dying  there 
every  day  from  war-related  causes  than  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  and 
Cambodia  combined.  Roughly  1,000  a  day,  according  to  U.N. 
sources.  Another  3  million  are  at  risk  of  starvation. 

U.N.  Secretary  Boutros-Ghali  calls  it  the  world's  worst  tragedy. 
The  United  States  has  sizable  economic  interests  in  Angola,  far 
greater  than  those  in  Bosnia,  Somalia  or  Cambodia,  with  excellent 
opportunities  to  expand  trade  and  investment. 

The  United  States  has  been  involved  militarily  in  Angola,  off  and 
on,  for  more  than  three  decades,  and  provided  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  of  covert  aid  between  1986  and  1992.  One  hopes 
that  Washington  would  place  a  higher  value  on  assisting  Angolans 
to  make  peace  with  one  another  than  it  did  in  helping  Angolans  to 
kill  each  other. 

How  has  this  resource-rich  country,  twice  the  size  of  Texas,  with 
10  million  people,  ventured  so  close  to  the  apocalypse?  For  16 
years,  Angola's  civil  war  was  a  cold  war  inspired  and  fueled.  The 
formerly  Soviet-backed  MPLA  government  fought  to  a  near  stand 
still  with  the  U.S. -backed  UNITA  as  the  cold  war  ended. 

The  U.S.,  Portuguese,  and  Russian-orchestrated  Bicesse  peace 
accord,  signed  in  Portugal  by  the  two  combatants  on  May  13,  1991, 
called  for  the  demobilization  of  military  forces,  the  formation  of  a 
national  army,  and  free  and  fair  elections. 

The  accords  were  fatally  flawed,  however.  They  were  self-imple- 
menting in  nature.  It  was  a  winner-take-all  at  the  ballot  box.  The 
international  community,  through  the  United  Nations,  was  limited 
only  to  an  observer  role.  And  Portugal,  Great  Britain  and  France 
failed  in  their  assigned  tasks  to  provide  the  resources  and  organi- 
zation to  help  demobilize  both  armies  and  to  form  a  new  national 
army,  navy,  and  air  force. 

Most  significantly,  the  entire  operation  was  grossly  underfunded 
as  the  international  community  tried  to  carry  out  a  peace  process 
on  the  cheap.  The  United  Nations  spent  40  times  more  per  capita 
on  the  1990  elections  in  Namibia  than  it  spent  in  Angola. 

Today,  the  U.N.  has  deployed  50  times  more  personnel  in  Mo- 
zambique than  it  maintains  in  Angola.  Russian  foreign  minister 
Andrei  Kozyrev  castigated  the  U.N.  Security  Council  at  the  end  of 
September  for  turning  a  blind  eye  on  Angola  as  soon  as  it  ceased 
to  be  a  pawn  in  the  cold  war  game. 

During  the  past  year,  the  United  Nations,  with  assistance  from 
the  United  States,  Portugal,  and  Russia  have  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate an  end  to  the  conflict.  After  6  weeks  of  meetings  in  Abidjan, 
Ivory  Coast,  last  April  and  May,  the  conflicting  parties  agreed  to 
36  of  38  negotiating  points  on  the  agenda. 

The  talks  broke  down  when  UNITA  refused  to  withdraw  its 
forces  from  the  towns  it  occupies  unless  replaced  by  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces.  Margaret  Anstee,  the  former  U.N.  special  represent- 
ative to  Angola,  has  publicly  criticized  the  Secretary  General  and 
Security  Council  for  their  reluctance  to  provide  U.N.  troops  that 
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she  felt  could  have  produced  a  successful  outcome  at  that  critical 
juncture. 

The  United  Nations,  in  light  of  its  operations  in  Somalia  and 
Bosnia,  and  its  over-stretched  peacekeeping  budget,  is  naturally  re- 
luctant to  commit  blue  helmets  in  Angola.  Instead,  it  has  preferred 
to  pass  censorious  resolutions  against  UNITA  and  last  month 
adopted  sanctions  against  UNITA  in  hopes  of  resuscitating  peace 
talks. 

Condemnations  are  no  substitute  for  meaningful  actions  that  can 
encourage  peace  in  Angola.  Sanctions  undoubtedly  make  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  feel  comfortable  with  taking  a  stand, 
but  they  will  have  only  limited  practical  effect  on  the  battlefield 
and  will  not  significantly  move  the  peace  process  forward.  Progress 
toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  should  be  the  goal  of  all 
involved. 

Washington,  the  U.N.,  and  international  financial  institutions 
could  make  a  far  greater  contribution  to  peace  in  Angola  with  effi- 
cacious, nonlethal  means  of  helping  to  construct  a  "peace  field," 
that  is  to  say,  help  provide  the  logistics  requisite  for  an  enduring 
cease-fire — demobilization  and  reintegration  of  troops  into  civilian 
life  and  preparation  of  the  military  assembly  areas. 

It  would  be  infinitely  easier  for  both  sides  to  agree  to  a  cease- 
fire if  thev  had  some  confidence  that  a  serious  effort  will  be  made 
to  avoid  tne  critical  errors  of  the  first  time  around  between  Bicesse 
and  the  election. 

Let  me  just  interrupt  my  testimony  here  to  reemphasize  that 
point.  I  think  what  is  necessary  is  that  people  make  their  commit- 
ments to  assisting  the  peace  process  now,  while  they  are  talking, 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  negotiators  in  Lusaka  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement,  than  waiting  for  them  first  to  agree  and  then  see  if  the 
international  community  comes  forth. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  concerns  in  these  negotiations  between 
both  the  UNITA  and  the  government  is  precisely  that  there  is 
going  to  be  an  instant  replay  of  the  last  time  around.  There  will 
be  no  place  for  the  troops  to  go,  no  retraining,  no  reintegration, 
which  makes  them  reluctant  to  sign  an  agreement. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  take  on  these  enor- 
mous responsibilities  alone;  but,  again,  as  the  Angolan  peace  proc- 
ess demonstrated  in  1992,  if  no  country  takes  charge  or  takes  the 
reins,  key  tasks  slip  through  the  cracks.  In  addition  to  other  donor 
countries  in  the  U.N.,  some  international  funding  agencies  could  be 
tapped. 

For  example,  the  African  Development  Bank  is  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a  fund  in  Mozambique  to  assist  in  the  reintegration  of 
soldiers  to  civilian  life.  The  same  can  and  should  be  done  in  An- 
gola. 

In  addition,  the  World  Bank  has  been  funding  a  demobilization 
and  retraining  program  in  Uganda  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
which  has  been  quite  successful,  and  the  bank  has  already  studied 
ways  that  this  could  be  applied  in  Angola. 

The  Angolan  Government  should  be  expected  to  assume  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  costs.  While  President  dos  Santos  has  no  spare 
change  in  the  government's  current  budget,  peace  would  give  the 
government  access  to  diamond  holdings  that  could  provide  a  signifi- 
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cant  injection  of  money.  Angola  should  pledge  part  of  its  new 
money,  say  $25  million  to  $50  million,  to  help  support  an  inter- 
national peacekeeping  effort. 

The  Clinton  administration  took  a  positive  step  last  month  when 
it  appointed  Ambassador  Paul  Hare,  Special  Envoy,  to  the  Angolan 
peace  process.  The  administration  should  follow  this  up  by  estab- 
lishing a  small  interagency  Angolan  task  force  to  explore  both  the 
needs  in  Angola  and  the  ways  to  fund  it. 

One  job  for  this  group  would  be  to  seek  existing  programs  in  the 
Defense  Department  that  would  be  utilized,  such  as,  "Deployment 
for  Training^'  and  "Mobile  Training  Teams."  An  imaginative  explo- 
ration of  funding  sources  should  also  include  Congress  where  there 
is  strong  and  high  level  bipartisan  support  for  assisting  the  peace 
process  in  Angola. 

The  administration  should  also  seek  funding  from  international 
and  regional  financial  institutions  to  prepare  and  assist  the  demo- 
bilization and  retraining  process  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  a 
human  resource  issue. 

Finally,  it  has  been  mentioned  before,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Angola  is  cursed  with  between  8  and  10  million  land  mines, 
most  of  which  should  be  removed — which  must  be  removed  for  the 
resumption  of  something  approximating  normality,  especially  in 
the  rural  areas. 

Angola  has  the  sad  distinction  of  having  the  highest  per  capita 
of  amputees  in  the  world.  Many  of  these  mines  are  manufactured 
in  or  distributed  by  the  United  States;  and,  therefore,  we  should 
be  willing  to  assist  in  their  removal. 

Peace  in  Angola  is  not  only  feasible,  but  it  is  within  grasp.  What 
is  needed  is  a  commitment  by  the  Clinton  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  become  engaged  in  a  substantive  and  material  way. 

I  hope  that  these  hearings  will  constitute  a  step  in  this  direction. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Before  I  go  to  Mr.  Coutts,  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Woods  and — I  forgot,  are  those  mines  planted  by  both  sides 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston  [continuing].  Or  principally  by  UNITA? 

Mr.  Bender.  No.  Both  sides. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Both  sides. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bender  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Coutts. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  COUTTS,  SENIOR  PROGRAM  OFFI- 
CER>T^ORTH  AMERICAN  OFFICE,  UNITED  NATIONS  WORLD 
FOOD  PROGRAM,  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  Coutts.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  invitation  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today. 

Before  I  specifically  address  our  operations  in  Angola,  I  thought 
it  would  be  useful  to  provide  a  brief  introduction  to  the  World  Food 
Program.  WFP  is  the  food  aid  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
system.  WFP  plays  a  dual  role  as  a  principle  channel  for  the  provi- 
sion of  relief  food  aid  to  victims  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters 
and  as  a  major  supplier  of  food  aid  in  support  of  development  ac- 
tivities. 
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Indeed,  WFP  is  the  largest  source  in  the  U.N.  system  of  grant 
resources  for  developing  countries.  In  the  1991,  1992  biennium, 
WFP  handled  a  record,  U.S.  dollars,  $2.98  billion  worth  of  re- 
sources, including  cash  and  commodities.  The  U.S.  Government  is 
the  largest  donor  to  the  World  Food  Program. 

My  name  is  Douglas  Coutts,  and  I  am  the  Senior  Program  Offi- 
cer in  the  New  York — North  American  office  of  WFP.  I  have  re- 
cently arrived  in  New  York  after  4  years  as  the  WFP  Country  Di- 
rector in  Namibia. 

Much  of  that  time  was  spent  managing  the  provision  of  relief  aid 
into  southern  Angola  from  Namibia  by  road  convoy  and  airlift  prior 
to  the  election  of  late  1992. 

We  also  facilitated  the  operations  of  three  U.S.  NGO's:  World  Vi- 
sion, CARE,  and  International  Medical  Corps,  who  were  cooperat- 
ing partners  with  WFP,  based  in  Namibia,  but  with  relief  oper- 
ations in  southern  Angola. 

Those  of  us  involved  with  development  activities  and  relief  oper- 
ations prior  to  the  elections  in  Angola  believed  that  Angola  was 
truly  on  the  road  to  recovery.  We  are  now  experiencing  renewal  of 
fighting  far  more  serious  and  widespread  than  ever  before  during 
the  worst  of  the  receding  civil  war  after  independence  in  the  mid- 
1970's. 

Since  the  launching  of  the  U.N.  appeal  for  Angola  in  May  of  this 
year,  the  humanitarian  situation  in  Angola  has  seriously  deterio- 
rated; and  estimates  of  the  number  of  people  in  need  of  emergency 
assistance  has  increased  from  1.9  million  to  3  million. 

The  renewed  conflict  has  caused  the  virtual  collapse  of  health 
services,  market  infrastructures,  and  food  production  efforts.  Per- 
vasive insecurity  and  inaccessibility  to  some  areas  of  the  country 
almost  certainly  mask  a  human  disaster  of  enormous  magnitude. 
Reports  indicate  severe  malnutrition  rates  as  high  as  25  percent 
among  children  in  some  urban  areas. 

I  would  like  it  pause  for  a  moment  and  give  you  a  few  figures 
concerning  the  children's  situation.  UNICEF,  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund,  has  estimated  that  4,000  children  die  every 
month.  We  believe  this  is  a  consistent — conservative  estimate,  ac- 
cording to  the  UNICEF  head  in  Luanda.  Of  these  deaths,  25  per- 
cent would  be  directly  attributable  to  fighting. 

Also,  according  to  UNICEF,  the  mortality  rate  of  under  5  has 
jumped  to  292  per  1,000  live  births. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  That  rate  has  in- 
creased from  173  per  1,000  live  births  during  the  time  of  peace  up 
to  the  elections.  That  is  prior  to  October  of  last  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  250,000  children  have  become  orphans 
or  have  lost  contact  with  their  parents,  and  the  number  of  street 
children  has  risen  dramatically. 

The  resumption  of  war  occurred  at  the  height  of  the  planting  sea- 
son, thus  adversely  affecting  the  population's  ability  to  feed  itself 
through  household-level  agricultural  production.  Some  areas  were 
also  seriously  affected  by  drought. 

In  rural  areas,  people  were  displaced  to  towns,  large  and  small, 
or  were  prevented  from  pursuing  normal  small  farming  activities 
because  of  mined  fields  and  general  insecurity.  Resettlement  and 
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rehabilitation  programs  in  sectors  such  as  health,  water  supply, 
and  basic  education  were  severely  disrupted. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  stress  inaccessability. 
Over  the  past  year,  many  population  centers  have  remained  inac- 
cessible in  relief  organizations  for  months  at  a  time  because  of 
heavy  fighting  or  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  security  guarantees  from 
the  parties  to  the  conflict. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  the  World  Food 
Program  and  the  UNHCR,  the  U.N.  High  Commission  for  Refugees, 
are  attempting  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  relief  require- 
ments in  an  attempt  to  quantify  and  target  the  overall  needs  in  the 
months  to  come  of  the  population  most  at  risk  in  areas  where  we 
have  had  no  access  up  until  now.  This  mission  began  last  week  and 
should  complete  their  work  by  end  November. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  figures  which  are 
cited  in  our  written  statement  cannot  be  100  percent  verified.  And 
many  are  educated  guesses  based  on  the  experience  and  percep- 
tions of  our  field  staff 

WFP  is  at  the  forefront  of  a  U.N.  interagency  and  NGO  team- 
work effort  to  address  the  serious  malnutrition  problem  that  is  de- 
veloping. 

At  this  stage,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  "famine  situation" 
is  beginning  to  be  used.  And  I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  is  a 
word  which  we  use  in  WFP  only  sparingly  in  our  line  of  work  as 
we  normally  strive  to  provide  nutritional  support  to  populations  in 
danger  long  before  we  get  to  this  stage. 

We  are  responsible  for  the  shipment,  receipt,  clearance,  and  in- 
ternal transport,  storage,  and  handling  of  the  food  relief  commod- 
ities. Our  NGO  partners  are  primarily  responsible  for  tertiary 
transportation,  final  distribution  to  the  beneficiaries,  and  monitor- 
ing. 

Basically,  we  deliver  by  road  convoy  and/or  airlift  to  regional  cen- 
ters where  the  commodities  are  turned  over  to  our  cooperating 
partners,  the  NGO  community,  who  are  themselves  organizing  the 
final  distribution  to  beneficiaries  under  the  carefully  monitored  sit- 
uations to  ensure  that  food  ends  up  where  it  is  intended. 

I  might  just  add  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  it  is  well- 
known  that  we  have  suffered  a  number  of  deaths  on  the  part  of  our 
international  staff  as  well  as  local  staff  because  many  of  the  secu- 
rity guarantees  we  thought  we  had  from  both  sides  were  not  al- 
ways there. 

In  order  to  get  food  as  well  as  nonfood  items  to  this  stage,  it  costs 
approximately  $300  U.S.  dollars  per  metric  ton.  That  is  one  of  the 
highest  rates  that  we  have  in  any  country  for  delivery  of  relief  aid. 

Based  on  the  estimated  1.9  million  persons  required  emergency 
assistance  as  announced  in  May,  1993,  U.N.  appeal. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Excuse  me.  You  didn't  explain  why  it  is  so  high. 
Is  it  the 

Mr.  COUTTS.  It  is  so  high,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  have  a  fleet 
of  trucks  as  well  as  of  airplanes,  mainly  Antanovs  and  Aleutian, 
Russian  planes,  a  few  C-130's.  It  is  very  expensive  to  run  those 
planes.  We  run  them  very  inefficiently  oftentimes.  We  lose  a  lot  of 
fuel  trying  to  make  quick  stops  on  such  very  short  runways.  Many 
of  the   runways    in    the    areas    that   we    are   flying,    especially   in 
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UNITA-held  areas,  are  surrounded  by  mine  fields.  And  if  we  go  a 
bit  too  far,  we  have  problems. 

Consequently,  we  are  flying  very  inefficiently  in  terms  of  saving 
money.  We  hope  once  the  peace  plan  is  in  effect  and  we  have  better 
access,  we  hope  to  cut  down  that  cost. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  COUTTS.  WPF  estimates  that — I  was  about  to  say  that  for 
the  1993  U.N.  appeal,  we  were  addressing  the  needs  of  1.9  million 
people.  And  that  requirement  would  be  then  about  300,000  tons. 
We  estimate  that,  given  the  constraints  upon  road  and  air  access, 
approximately  70  percent  of  these  requirements  could  be  met. 

Recently,  while  access  has  marginally  improved,  since  the  unilat- 
eral peace — unilateral  cease-fire  declared  by  UNITA  last  month,  es- 
timates of  those  requiring  assistance  has  increased  to  3  million. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  we  are  only  talking  of  providing  basic 
foods  for  the  beneficiaries  and  supplemental  food  for  all  children  5 
years  and  under.  Some  of  the  blended  foods  we  are  programming 
will  also  be  available  for  elderly,  pregnant  and  lactating  mothers, 
and  other  vulnerable  groups. 

The  commodities  provided  are  maze,  rice,  pulses,  vegetable  oil, 
dried  fish,  sugar,  salt,  and  corn  soya  blend,  CSB,  which  comes  from 
the  United  States,  for  supplemental  feeding.  It  is  rare  that  all 
these  commodities  are  available  at  the  same  place  at  the  same  time 
due  to  logistics  and  access  constraints,  as  well  as  lack  of  availabil- 
ity. 

WFP  is  also  transporting  nonfood  items  such  as  urgently  re- 
quired clothing,  blankets,  seeds,  tools,  therapeutic  foods,  shelter 
materials,  vaccines,  and  medicines.  These  supplies  are  being  fur- 
nished to  WFP  for  transport  and  handled  by  sister  U.N.  agencies, 
particularly  UNHCR,  UNICEF,  and  FAO,  and  then  programmed  by 
these  agencies  and  our  NGO  partners  in  the  targeted  regions. 

Once  the  political  situation  stabilizes  and  the  country  is  at  peace, 
it  is  clear  that  a  massive  relief  effort  will  be  required.  However,  we 
should  remind  ourselves  that  Angola  is  a  potential  food  exporter. 
Prospects  for  a  full  economic  recovery  would  be  good  given  the  vast 
natural  resources  found  in  Angola,  especially  in  the  agricultural 
sector. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  it  is  one  country 
that,  once  there  was  a  peace  plan  and  we  are  very  much  concerned 
about  building  food  dependency,  that  we  would  be  able  to  pull  out 
fairly  quickly. 

In  your  invitation  to  appear  before  this  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  requested  WFP  to  address  a  number  of  topics  and  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  situation  in  Cuito,  Huambo  as  well  as  concerns 
about  relief  assistance  reaching  those  most  in  need. 

In  the  interests  of  time,  I  will  not  now  dwell  on  these  points  as 
each  individual  question  raised  in  your  invitation  has  been  ad- 
dressed in  my  written  statement. 

However,  I  would  be  pleased  to  elaborate  further  on  any  of  these 
issues  during  this  hearing. 

I  would  like  also  to  thank  the  committee  for  holding  this  hearing 
as  we  believe  occasions  such  as  today  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  the  world  to  focus  on  this  tragedy  in  Angola. 
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I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  helping  WFP  and  our  partners  in  the  U.N.  and  the  NGO  com- 
munity to  meet  the  emergency  relief  needs  of  those  suffering  from 
extreme  food  insecurity  in  Angola. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Coutts  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  received  a  lot  of  telephone  calls  2  weeks  ago 
when  National  Public  Radio  broadcast  their  report.  I  don't  know  if 
you  heard  the  report  or  not  on  national  public  broadcasting  but,  lit- 
erally, in  the  background,  a  young  girl  was  being  operated  on  with- 
out the  benefit  of  anesthesia. 

And  it  was  just — it  was  a  gruesome  15-minute  report,  dealing  in 
large  part,  I  think,  with  the  situation  in  Cuito  and  Huambo. 

How  did  the  30,000  die  there? 

Now  you  go  back  to  George  Moose's  testimony,  and  he  says  that 
he  was  so  delighted  that  UNITA  called  a  unilateral  cease-fire  on 
September  the  20th.  And  yet  you  have  1,000  people  dying  every 
day  there. 

And  what's  the  principle  cause  in  Cuito? 

Mr.  Coutts.  You  are  talking  about  the  35,000  estimated  deaths? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coutts.  Well,  I  think  it  was  said  by  one  of  the  other  speak- 
ers that  there  are  three  islands  in  the  city.  We  had  staff  there  on 
the  weekend  who  were  in  the  middle  of  distribution  and  some 
fighting  broke  out  further.  And  they  are  still  there  now.  We  haven't 
been  able  to  pull  them  out. 

The  high  death  rate — it  is  a  bit  complicated.  There  is  something 
called  batidas,  and  my  Portuguese  isn't  very  good,  but  desperation 
has  gotten  to  the  point  where  there  are  these  groups  they  call 
batidas.  They  are  basically  every-day  people  but  who  get  ahold  of 
weapons.  And  they  get  so  desperate,  they  try  to  break  out  of  some 
of  these  places  out  to  the  countryside  to  find  food.  And  they  end 
up  fighting  with  whoever  is  trying  to  stop  them  from  getting  out. 
The  losses  are  extremely  high.  They  often  lose  up  to  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  people  trying  to  fight  out.  And  these  are  mainly  adults 
trying  to  get  food  for  their  families. 

In  our  opinion,  that  is  where  a  lot  of  the  very  high  death  rates 
comes  from. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  I  think  it  should  be  said  that  civil- 
ians are  caught  in  the  cross-fire  from  both  sides,  and  both  sides  are 
equally  guilty  of  shooting  indiscriminately,  at  times,  at  civilians. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Crocker  and  Dr.  Bender,  have  either  of  you 
met  Savimbi  and  dos  Santos? 

Mr.  Crocker.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Both  of  them? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK  Could  I  ask  you  to  give  me  a  profile  of  these 
two  men,  starting  with  you,  Mr.  Bender,  since  you  had  second  shot, 
Dr.  Bender. 

We  will  start  with  Savimbi. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Savimbi  has  wanted  to  be  President  of  Angola 
for  more  than  three  decades.  He  presented  himself  in  the  American 
Consulate  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  1961,  as  the  man  who  was  going 
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to  be  the  first  President  of  independent  Angola.  I  don't  think  he 
has  ever  changed  those  aspirations. 

And,  therefore,  when  he  lost  the  election,  surely  it  was  a  great 
blow  to  him.  And  the  statement  that  he  made  several  days  after 
the  election  on  the  3rd  of  October  that  frightened  all  people,  Ango- 
lan and  non-Angolan,  in  the  country,  indicated  that  it  was  a  deep 
psychological  blow  that  he  lost  the  election. 

He  is — sometimes  I  have  joked  that  the  name  "charismatic"  must 
be  his  middle  name  because  it  has  been  associated  with  him  so 
long.  He  has  run  a  very  tight  organization  which  has  been  both  a 
positive  and  negative  aspect  in  the  history  of  UNITA. 

It  has  been  positive — I  remember  times  when  Chet  Crocker  was 
Secretary  of  State,  he  was  able  to  get  immediate  answers  from 
UNITA  where  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  answers  from  President 
dos  Santos. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  kind  of  singular  leadership,  I  think,  prej- 
udiced him  in  the  selection  because  he  didn't  allow  his  lieutenants 
to  play  an  active  role  in  the  campaign.  It  was  almost  a  one-person 
campaign. 

And  as  a  result,  he  exhausted  himself,  and  he  did  not  cover  a  lot 
of  areas  of  the  country.  And  I  think  he  was  his  own  worst  enemy 
in  that  campaign.  In  fact,  my  own  view,  having  been  there  in  An- 
gola as  an  election  monitor  and  having  been  there  several  times  in 
the  months  previous  to  the  election,  was  that  Savimbi  lost  the  elec- 
tion. The  MPLA  didn't  win  it. 

And  in  reflecting  upon  it,  I  still  believe  that  that  is  true. 

Finally,  what  I  would  say  about  Mr.  Savimbi  is  that  he  is  the 
great  enigma  in  these  negotiations,  a  person  who  has  wanted  to  be 
President  of  the  country  for  so  long.  It  raises  questions  as  to  what 
kind  of  agreement  could  be  made  that  would  satisfy  him  person- 
ally. One  can  easily  see  how  UNITA  could  be  satisfied  if  the  gov- 
ernment were  forthcoming  in  talks  of  national  reconciliation  and 
power  sharing. 

But  at  no  point  has  anybody  suggested  a  formula  that  would  give 
General  Savimbi  anything  approximating,  I  think,  what  he  has 
been  pursuing  his  whole  life  and,  therefore,  does  leave  questions 
about  the  feasibility  of  an  agreement. 

Edward  dos  Santos — I  feel  I  know  him  personally  better  than 
Savimbi  although  I  spent  hours  privately  with  Mr.  Savimbi  as 
well — is  sort  of  reluctant — was  a  reluctant — came  to  leadership  re- 
luctantly. 

When  he  was  chosen  after  the  death  of  the  first  Angolan  Presi- 
dent, Agostinho  Neto,  when  he  was  chosen  in  September,  1979 — 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  person  who  went  to  give  him  the  news, 
and  they  said  he  cried  and  refused  it.  He  said  I  am  too  young;  I 
am  too  inexperienced.  And  I  think  that  was  sincere.  He  didn't  seek 
power.  It  was  thrust  upon  him.  And  it  has  taken  him  some  time 
to  feel  comfortable  with  power. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  can  be  said  of  President  dos  Santos 
is  that  he  is  a  very  cautious  politician,  one  who  always  seeks  coali- 
tions which  can  be  frustrating  for  those  trying  to  manage  negotia- 
tions because  you  don't  get  back  immediate  answers. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  do  get  back,  when  you  finally  do  get  an 
answer,  something  that  has  considerable  amount  of  consensus  be- 
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hind  it  and  one  that  can  be  dehvered.  I  think  it  is  remarkable  that 
somebody  who  has  been  involved  in  a  country  like  his  at  war  with 
all  of  the  problems  surrounding  it,  with  all  of  the  interested  outside 
parties,  where  it  could  be  said  that  after  a  decade  and  a  half  there 
has  been  no  coup  attempt  made  against  Eduardo  dos  Santos,  and 
that  he  won  what  I  think — certainly  all  those  that  I  knew  in  An- 
gola as  observers  of  the  election — he  won  a  free  and  fair  election 
because  he  did  Project  Hope  for  the  future  to  the  majority  of  Ango- 
lan voters. 

He  is  a  very  good  but  quiet  politician,  as  I  say,  a  consensual  poli- 
tician, which  works  well  for  him  at  home  and  has  worked  well  for 
him  abroad  as  well.  He  is  pragmatic.  And  he  can  take  criticism, 
which  is  something  that  I  am  not  sure  can  be  said  completely  for 
his  counterpart. 

Well,  let  me  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  Johnston.  One  reason  you  don't  have  a  coup  is  you  always 
have  a  common  enemy.  In  South  America  for  years,  you  kept  your 
group  together  by  invading  the  adjoining  country. 

Mr.  Bender.  But  in  his  case,  I  am  really  thinking  more  of  a  coup 
from  within  his  own  party. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  still,  they  had  this  civil  war  going  on  the 
whole  time. 

Ambassador  Crocker,  do  you  agree  or 

Mr.  Crocker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  generally  agree  with  a  lot  of 
what  my  colleague  Mr.  Bender  has  said.  I  might  put  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent set  of  adjectives  together.  But  I  think  he  has  painted  an  in- 
teresting portrait  of  two  very  different  people  of  different  genera- 
tions with  different  kinds  of  experience.  They  both  reflect  what 
they  have  been  through. 

Jonas  Savimbi  has  lived  the  bulk  of  the  past  26,  27  years,  in 
rural  military  camps,  traveling  occasionally  but  surviving  based  on 
difficult  communications  and  his  ability  to  master  the  countryside 
and  master  his  own  movement.  He  is  used  to  a  hierarchical  struc- 
ture, as  Mr.  Bender  has  said.  He  is  used  to  sustaining  a  war  effort 
against  a  military  enemy. 

And  I  guess  I  would  agree  that  he  lost  the  election  rather  than 
the  other  side  having  won  it,  from  that  standpoint.  He  didn't  fight 
the  campaign  that  perhaps  he  would  have  been  advised  to  fight.  He 
has  tremendous  survival  skills. 

He  is  not  to  be  underestimated  in  summing  up  any  problem  or 
situation  that  he  faces.  He  has  out  maneuvered  every  government 
in  southern  Africa  and  a  number  of  governments  beyond  southern 
Africa  over  the  years. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  person  of  considerable  talent  and  bril- 
liance. Also  someone  who  ought  to  be  encouraged  not  to  be  as  iso- 
lated and  to  listen  to  more  voices.  And  if  he  did  listen  to  more 
voices,  he  would  make,  more  consistently,  wise  decisions.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  that  is  true. 

President  dos  Santos,  I  agree,  is  a  cautious,  consensus  building 
leader  who  has,  in  fact,  ridden  on  top  of  some  factional  tigers  in 
his  own  ranks  and  tried  to  make  them  come  together,  often  with 
great  difficulty.  Not  a  man  to  impose  himself  And  of  course  that 
does  create  difficulties  in  negotiation,  as  Mr.  Bender  has  indicated. 
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And  it  means  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  see  a  way  forward  and 
be  reinforced  in  seeing  a  way  forward  that  enables  him  to  say  to 
the  various  factions  in  his  midst,  this  is  a  winner's  game  for  every- 
body; and  that  is  going  to  require  that  all  of  us  involved  make  it 
clear  that  there  can  be  safe  guards  for  everybody,  as  we  go  down 
this  road. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  have  about  three  more  questions  for  each  of 
you. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  you  compare  Mozambique  to  Angola,  both  with 
basic  similar  situations,  both  having  been  assisted  a  great  deal 
from  the  outside.  South  Africa  having  a  strong  hand  in  both 
through  RENAMO  or  UNITA  or  its  own  troops,  how  do  you — and 
of  course  the  whole  situation  has  totally  been  different  in  its  bat- 
tles and  so  forth.  How  do  you  explain  the  situation  that  is  occur- 
ring in  Mozambique  with  the  resettlement  beginning  with  appara- 
tus, even  with  the  lateness  of  the  United  Nations  resources,  the 
800  million  to  900  million  persons  and  900,000  persons  coming 
from  Malawi,  back  to  Mozambique? 

What  is  the  difference?  Why  hasn't  FRELIMO  and  the  central 
government  started  fighting  again  as  you  have  seen  in  Angola? 

Are  the  personalities  different,  the  wariness  at  a  different  level? 
What  can  you  explain  since  they  both  have  had  such  a  similar  past 
history? 

Mr.  Crocker.  Well,  I  will  take  a  shot  at  it.  Congressman  Payne. 

I  think  one  factor  clearly  is  personalities  and  movements.  I  never 
have  thought  of  RENAMO  as  really  having  much  of  a  political 
identity  until  recently,  and  it  is  acquiring  one.  There  is  a  genuine 
sense  of  exhaustion  that  seems  to  be  on  all  sides  in  Mozambique, 
and  that  has  been  true  for  a  number  of  years  now. 

It  is  literally  not,  I  am  afraid,  true  in  Angola  yet.  Yes,  the  civil- 
ian population  is  paying  a  horrific  price,  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  I  really  question  the  extent  to  which  either  the  MPLA  or 
UNITA  leadership  think  a  whole  lot  and  care  a  whole  lot  about  the 
civilian  population  of  their  countries.  I  know  it  is  sort  of  rough  to 
say  this,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  evidence  of  that. 

Perhaps  the  movements  of  both  FRELIMO  and  RENAMO  have 
come  to  recognize  that  their  people  have  had  enough.  There  may 
be  some  of  that. 

A  second  factor  I  point  to  is  that  Angola  has  money.  And  money 
is  sustaining  this  war,  and  it  is  very  ugly.  But  that  is  one  reason 
I  have  said,  and  continue  to  believe,  that  we  should  be  doing  what 
we  can  to  shut  down  the  people  in  the  military  side  who  live  off 
this  war,  on  both  sides,  and  do  what  we  can  to  bring  a  stop  to  that. 

The  Angolan  war  is  literally  fueled  by  Angolan  resources.  And 
Angolan  civilians  are  dying  because  there  is  money  to  be  made  in 
fueling  the  Angolan  war.  There  is  no  money  in  Mozambique.  They 
have  cashews,  not  cash. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  think  that,  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Crocker  said,  Mo- 
zambique has  been  fortunate  to  have  benefited  from  the  awful  ex- 
periences of  Angola.  There  have  been  some  lessons  from  Angola 
that  have  been  applied  to  Mozambique.  As  you  see,  for  example, 
the  infinitely  large,  much  greater  number  of  U.N.  troops  are  there, 
U.N.,  both  military  police  and  civilian,  assisting  in  the  process. 
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It  is  true  that  RENAMO  has  not  had  much  pohtical  identifica- 
tion, nor  its  leader  Dhlakama  doesn't  have  the  charisma  of  a 
Savimbi.  But  they  did  gain  some  support  by  being  antigovernment, 
and  just  being  antigovernment  gives  them  some  currency  in  the  po- 
litical context  of  today. 

But  unlike  Angola,  I  don't  think  at  this  point  that  there  is  any — 
the  closeness  or  rivalry  about  the  selection  right  now  of  the  one  of 
the  things  in  that  the  Mozambiquers  seem  to  be  paying  very  close 
attention  to,  in  addition  to  a  very  serious  demobilization  process 
that  we  have  all  been  crying  out  for  to  return  to  in  Angola,  is  an 
attempt  not  to  have  a  winner-take-all  situation  so  that  RENAMO, 
the  likely  loser,  will  at  least  gain  some  positions  nationally  and  re- 
gionally. 

And  I  think  that  is  a  salubrious  outcome. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  guess  a  different  kind  of  a  situation  with  Namibia. 
Namibia,  where  there  was  arms,  was  disarmed. 

In  your  opinion,  do  you  feel  that  another  weakness  of  the  Angola 
elections  was  the  fact  that  arms  were  illegal — arms  in  Namibia  be- 
came illegal.  Namibia  had  a  built  in  mechanism  to  disarm.  Where- 
as, in  Angola  everyone  simply  kept  their  arms. 

Do  you  think,  one,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  disarm  the 
warring  factions? 

And,  secondly,  do  you  think  that  was  a  gross  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  negotiating  the  settlement? 

Either  one  of  you. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Congressman  Payne,  hindsight  is  always  20/20  in 
these  matters.  But  there  is  no  question  with  hindsight,  far  too 
much  in  the  Angolan  agreements  of  1991  was  left  to  the  parties 
themselves,  both  the  government  and  UNITA,  with  what  I  would 
call  symbolic  help  and  company  from  observers  and  from  the  U.N. 

In  Namibia,  the  U.N.  ran  the  program,  and  there  were  8,000 
plus  people  at  various  stages  of  the  Namibian  exercise.  It  was  very 
carefully  planned,  and  it  was  conducted  by  people  of  the  highest 
caliber  who  had  been  preparing  for  years  to  do  exactly  that.  And 
they  flooded  the  place. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  are  talking  about  Mr.  Payne,  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Yes.  You  flooded  the  place.  The  outside  world  did 
not  flood  Angola.  There  were  some  very  fine  people  who  served  in 
UNAVEM  II.  There  may  be  a  couple  of  them  in  this  room,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

But  the  fact  is  we  didn't  flood  the  place.  We  didn't  enforce  things 
to  happen.  And  when  things  did  not  happen,  we  didn't  do  anything 
about  it.  So  it  was  a  game  of  reciprocal  cheating.  I  don't  know  who 
committed  most,  but  everybody  had  their  plan  B;  and  when  the 
loser  lost,  he  went  to  plan  B.  I  think  that  is  really  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  Bender.  Some  6  months  before  the  Angolan  election,  I  began 
to  sound  an  alarm  about  my  fear  of  the  day  after. 

While  all  attention  was  focused  on  the  elections,  I  was  concerned 
about  the  day  after.  When  I  took  this  concern  around  Washington 
to  State  Department,  Defense  Department,  and  others,  what  I 
heard  from  everybody  was,  well,  we  are  not  really  worried  because 
only  one  side — one  side  is  disarmed;  the  other  side  hasn't — the  side 
that  hasn't  disarmed  is  going  to  win  the  election,  so  there  is  no 
fear,  no  problem,  it  is  going  to  all  work  out  just  fine. 
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When  I  raised  the  question  of  what  happens  if  the  government 
side  wins  the  election  and  then  UNITA  remains  with  its  arms,  no- 
body— nobody,  including  assistant  secretaries,  could  admit  the  pos- 
sibility that  that  might  happen.  And,  therefore,  nobody  wanted  to 
worry  about  the  day  after.  The  day  after  was  a  nonproblem,  until 
of  course  the  day  after. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Hopefully  in  Liberia,  where  we  have  a 
similar  situation,  that  the  various  factions,  that  disarming  would 
become,  you  know,  a  part  of  the  process.  And,  you  know,  we  have 
been  missing  elections  around  the  world.  You  know,  they  had 
President  Carter  thinking  that  Aristide  was  going  to  get  blown  out 
of  the  water,  you  know,  down  in  Haiti. 

And  our  intelligence,  you  know,  they  need  to  change  that  word. 
Our  intelligence  said  that  Aristide  had  no  chance,  and  lo  and  be- 
hold Aristide  gets  close  to  70  percent  of  the  vote.  But  hopefully,  as 
I  indicated,  that  in  Liberia  and  some  of  the  other  places  that  are 
discussing  elections  and  Somalia  at  some  point,  once  again  not  dis- 
arming when  the  criticism  for  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  today  is  so 
high  about  mishandling  of  Somalia. 

Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  is  the  one  that  kept  appealing  to  the  State 
Department  to  take  the  arms,  on  December  2,  take  the  arms.  They 
were  willing  to  give  up  the  arms.  We  had  just  come  back  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  victory  and  smart  bombs  and  all  that,  and  no  one  took 
the  arms. 

I  think  the  Somalis  were  the  most  surprised  ones  that  had  the 
arms  that  everybody  looked  the  other  way  and  let  arms  remain. 
And  as  a  result  now  we  have  such  a  confused  situation  there  that 
once  again  that  hindsight — but  in  that  case,  it  was  a  very  serious 
plea  to  take  the  arms.  But  that  was  considered  not  a  part  of  our 
mission.  And  that  omission  has  created  this  confused,  so-called  So- 
malia policy  right  now. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Congressman  Payne,  if  I  could  take  the  liberty  of 
responding  by  citing  what  Mr.  Bender  said  earlier,  I  think  we  do 
have  to  take  arms — not  we — but  see  to  it  that  arms  are  absorbed; 
if  we  get  an  agreement,  we  have  to  fmd  ways  beyond  that  to  pro- 
vide futures  for  all  the  people  that  have  been  living  by  the  gun. 
And  there  are  lots  in  that  country.  And  that  means  serious  thought 
about  demilitarization,  demobilization,  retraining,  and  all  these 
things,  which  need  not  be  a  burden  primarily  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

This  is  a  global  problem;  and,  darn  it,  it  should  be  seen  that  way. 
There  are  many  institutions  that  can  help,  besides  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Department,  around  the  world;  and  I  hope  they 
will. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  we  are  hoping  we  put  some  seed  money  in 
there,  at  the  suggestion  of  your  successor,  for  the  OAU. 

Mr.  Coutts,  have  you  been  to  Angola? 

Mr.  Coutts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  When  were  you  last  there? 

Mr.  Coutts.  About  6  months  ago. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Were  you? 

Mr.  Coutts.  But  I  was  always  out  in  the  bush.  I  have  not  re- 
cently been  in  Luanda.  I  was  out  on  the  border  areas,  with  Na- 
mibia. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Do  you  ffeel  that  both  sides  are  bargaining  in 
good  faith  and  giving  your  organization  access  to  their  adversaries? 

Mr.  COUTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  a  sensitive  question 
as  a  U.N.  official,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware.  But  let  me  give  you 
my  personal  experience. 

Yes.  We  feel  that  both  sides  were  and  have  been  negotiating  with 
us,  even  since  the  elections,  in  good  faith  in  terms  of  providing  us 
access. 

What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  the  people  we  were  talking  to  I 
think  really  felt  that,  indeed,  we  would  have  particular  access,  a 
particular  flight  would  be  cleared,  and  we  could  count  on  that. 

People  like  myself  were  negotiating  with  key  UNITA  people  prior 
to  the  elections  who  unfortunately  are  all  dead  now.  I  think  Mr. 
Bender  may  have  something  to  say  on  this,  too. 

My  experience  with  UNITA  on  the  border  was  that  there  were 
a  very  key  mid-level  cadre  of  brigadier  generals,  very  key  people 
who  had  a  very  broad  view;  they  were  looking  very  much  down  the 
road. 

And  when  the  Namibian  Government,  for  example,  first  allowed 
us  to  start  bringing  relief  over  the  border  in  Cuando  Cubango  in 
the  southeast,  which  was  a  very  severely  affected  area  and  very  in- 
accessible, we  could  count  on  that  clearance  when  we  were  told  you 
can  plan  on  a  convoy  running  between  a  certain  city  to  a  certain 
town. 

Again,  imagine  for  a  minute  you  are  talking  about  many  dif- 
ferent military  levels  of  that  clearance.  It  worked,  the  military  sys- 
tem worked.  We  could  count  on  that.  We  had  virtually  no  loss  of 
life  and  very  little  damage  to  any  of  our  property  during  the — what 
was  called  the  SRPA  I  and  II,  Special  Relief  Program  for  Angola 
I  and  II.  That  all,  of  course,  stopped  at  the  time  of  the  elections. 
We  suspended  all  our  flights  and  such  obviously  at  the  time  of  the 
elections. 

This  is  one  reason  why  it  has  been  so  hard  to  get  things  going 
again  is,  that,  as  I  mentioned  briefly  in  my  opening  statement,  we 
have  had  quite  a  major  loss  of  life,  international  as  well  as  local 
staff. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  many  U.N.  personnel  have  you  lost? 

Mr.  CouTTS.  We  have  lost  four  international  staff. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Four? 

Mr.  CouTTS.  International  and  many  local  staff.  One  Russian 
pilot  was  killed.  His  plane  was  shot  down  around  Luangue.  It  land- 
ed, but  in  the  middle  of  a  mine  field.  And  when  the  staff  managed 
to  get  off,  they  didn't  realize  that.  So  there  was  loss  of  life  there. 

One  very  badly  wounded  Russian  pilot  that  then  died  after  be- 
cause we  couldn't  get  him  out  for  a  medical  evacuation.  And  then 
we  have  had  a  number  of  our  Angolan  staff,  we  have  about  1,000 
Angolan  staff.  We  lost  at  Luena  and  a  number  of  towns  where  in- 
discriminate bombing  and  such  of  our  offices  killed  some  staff. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Can  you  fly  into  Cuito  today? 

Mr.  CouTTS.  It  depends,  day  by  day. 

And  we  are  making  deliveries  there  now.  But  it  is  very  little  and 
a  bit  late.  We  are  not  meeting  anywhere  near  the  needs  that  there 
are.  We  are  talking  about  maybe  15,000  tons  of  food  being  distrib- 
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uted  in  the  country.  That  is  about  1,000  percent  increase  over  last 
June,  July. 

So  things  have  very  much  improved  now.  But  it  is  all  a  question 
of  relativity.  But  I  would  like  to  just  stress  that  this  has  been  one 
of  our  main  problems  of  inaccessability,  is  that  it  is  taking  a  while 
now  to  establish  clearance  procedures  all  that  we  had  before,  be- 
cause a  very  key  group  are  no  longer  there  on  the  one  side. 

Mr.  Johnston.  On  the  UNITA  side. 

Mr.  COUTTS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Because  2  weeks  ago — well,  when  we  met  with 
the  parliamentarians  from  Luanda,  they  assured  us,  you  know,  of 
cooperation  and  everything  else.  But  apparently  there  are  no  white 
hats  in  this  organization  right  now. 

Both  of  you  talked  about  the  aftereffects  of  the  election,  and  this 
is  a  hypothetical  under  plan  B;  but  under  plan  B,  and  the  day  after 
the  election,  what  if  UNITA  had  won?  Would  Savimbi  have  been 
a  benevolent  President,  a  benevolent  dictator,  or  none  of  the  above? 

Both  of  you,  please. 

Mr.  Crocker.  I  think  a  lot  would  have  depended  on  the  external 
role  during  those  key  times,  just  as  it  did  given  what  happened. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  after  the  election, 
UNITA  made  some  severe  miscalculations.  The  government  then 
took  advantage  of  that  situation  in  my  view  and  gained  the  high 
ground  internationally. 

The  government  did  not  offer  UNITA  anything  serious  in  terms 
of  governmental  posts.  If  Savimbi  had  won,  would  he  have  offered 
the  MPLA  serious  posts?  I  think  the  odds  are  that,  left  to  their  own 
device,  probably  not  initially.  They  might  have  had  to  be  pushed 
into  it  or  urged  to  do  it  or  to  do  the  right  thing,  take  the  long  view. 

I  just  think  we  are  dealing  with  parties  that  have  been  fighting 
militarily,  and  the  notion  of  winner-take-all  has  been  in  their 
minds  a  little  bit  more  than  it  should  have.  That  culture  of  sharing 
and  tolerance  and  all  the  rest  takes  some  time.  That  is  why,  again, 
with  hindsight  it  is  easy  to  say,  elections  don't  solve  these  wars. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes.  There  is  the  severe  problem  which  would 
have  occurred. 

Mr.  Crocker.  The  parties  did  not  want  to  talk  about  the  struc- 
ture of  a  government,  of  national  unity  before  they  signed. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  Mr.  Bender. 

Mr.  Bender.  The  man  who  is  probably  most  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  Bicesse  negotiations  is  today's  Portugal's  Foreign 
Minister,  Durao  Barroso.  And  he  waited  some  6  or  8  months  after 
the  Angolan  election  to  reveal,  I  think,  something  that  is  quite  sig- 
nificant; namely,  that  weeks  before,  or  even  1  week  before  the  elec- 
tion, he  went  to  Angola  and  proposed  to  both  Mr.  Savimbi  and  Mr. 
dos  Santos  that  there  be  an  agreement  prior  to  the  election  of 
power  sharing  so  that  they  could  avoid  this  problem  afterwards. 

And  what  he  said  is  that  he  first  went  to  President  dos  Santos 
and  he  agreed.  He  went  to  Mr.  Savimbi,  and  he  refused. 

Mr.  Johnston.  He  was  looking  at  his  polling  data  probably  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Bender.  Well,  you  know,  I  think  Savimbi  was  sure  he  was 
going  to  win.  And  so,  as  I  say,  Durao  Barroso  was  very  reluctant 
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to  bring  out  that  fact.  But  I  think  it  does  kind  of  indicate  some  of 
the  differences. 

Further,  with  respect  to  your  question,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
had  UNITA  won  that  the  day  after  the  MPLA  would  not  have 
started  a  war  because  they  didn't  have  the  means,  the  capacity,  the 
organization,  or  anything.  I  mean  this  was  known. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Or  the  international  acceptance.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes. 

And,  thirdly,  I  have — one  other  point  to  make  about — oh,  yes.  I 
think  it  should  be  recalled  that  in  Bicesse — I  am  sorry,  in  Abidjan, 
in  April  and  May,  the  government  did  offer,  as  part  of  its  attempt 
to  successfully  conclude  these  negotiations  and  its  way  of  putting 
some  content  to  the  meaning  of  national  reconciliation,  they  did 
offer  four  ministerial  positions,  six  deputy  minister  positions,  the 
head  of  some  parastatals,  and  some  Ambassadorships. 

Now  they  never  filled  in  any  ministries  that  they  were  offering. 
That  is  to  be  negotiated.  And  I  certainly  for  one  hope  that  they 
have  very  serious  negotiations  in  Lusaka  about  those  positions,  be- 
cause that  is — as  Mr.  Crocker  said,  that  is  one  clear  way  to  solve 
this  problem  and  have  to  be  very  clearly  meaningful  positions. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  basically  on,  Mr.  Coutts,  the  food  situation. 
When  the  food  is  being  introduced,  are  you  successful  in  getting 
foods  that  are  the  type  that  they  naturally  are  eating  or  is — have 
you  had  to  bring  in  substitutes  that  were  available,  but  are  foreign 
to  their  daily  diets? 

Mr.  Coutts.  It  is  a  very  important  question,  because  it  is  some- 
thing that  very  much  concerns  us  in  a  lot  of  relief  programs, 
whereas  one  of  our  priorities  we  are  trying  to  avoid  dependency, 
agriculture  disincentives  for  the  farmers  the  region,  as  well  as  we 
are  trying  not  to  change  people's  tastes. 

And  I  have  to  say,  in  the  Angolan  program,  that  is  one  area  that 
we  are  not  having  problems  with.  We  are  using  primarily  maze 
blend,  maze  meal  rice  and  so,  which  is  all  consumed  by  the  people 
normally  and  that  is  grown  by  them  normally. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Somalia  situation  where 
there  were  introduced  some  other  feeding,  and  tastes  were  starting 
to  change? 

Mr.  Coutts.  Mr.  Payne,  I  think  you  have  to  make  the  distinction 
between  supplemental  foods,  therapeutic  foods,  and  basic  foods  for 
adults. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Somalia  situation  in  detail.  But  I  sus- 
pect maybe  the  situation  there  was  that  there  are  cases  where  we 
used  therapeutic  foods,  where  we  are  trying  to  save  a  child's  life 
oftentimes,  and  we  used  corn  soya  blend,  which  is  not  something 
that  would  be  found  on  the  marketplace;  but  it  is  something  that 
is  very  high  in  nutrition  and  it  is  a  critical  therapeutic  food. 

There  are  cases  where  we  do  that.  Are  you  referring  to  that?  Or 
are  you  referring  to  general  foods? 

Mr.  Payne.  Basic,  just  general  staples  that  were  brought  in.  And 
I  believe  it  was  because  of  necessity  that  a  different  kind  of  grain 
was  introduced  which,  of  course,  started  to  become  a  problem  be- 
cause it  was,  I  think,  more  acceptable. 
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And  the  question — but  it  wasn't  produced  there.  And  the  ques- 
tion came,  well,  what  happens  if  this  catches  on  and  we  don't  grow 
it?  Something  like  the  Japanese  and  the  rice.  They  don't  want  any- 
body else  to  use  anything  but  their  rice. 

Mr.  COUTTS.  It  is  a  situation  we  try  to  avoid  wherever  possible. 
But  in  emergencies,  it  can  get  a  bit  tight  at  times. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  I  agree  the  thing  is  to  save  lives,  bring  in  what- 
ever will  save  the  lives.  And  the  other  I  think  is  more  secondary. 

I  have  no  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  have  the  same  question  to  all  three  of  you.  But 
first  when  meeting  with  Ambassador  Hare  the  other  day,  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  a  threat  to  the  United  Nations  negotiator  there.  As 
you  pointed  out,  we  should  not  be  in  the  forefront  of  that.  And  he 
said  at  first  that  they  thought  so,  but  he  has  made  his  peace  with 
them  and  they  know  what  his  role  is. 

And  I  am  not  to  Americanize,  to  use  your  term,  "the  process," 
which  I  thought  was  very  well  stated. 

To  all  three  of  you,  should  the  United  States  be  doing  more,  and 
if  so,  what  specifically? 

Start  with  you,  Mr.  Coutts. 

Write  a  bigger  check  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Coutts.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  key  donors,  together 
with  the  European  Community,  to  our  operations  in  Angola.  We 
have  no  complaints  there. 

In  particular,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  the  United 
States  has  been  particularly  helpful  because  you  have  given  us  $3 
million  recently  in  cash,  not  in  food,  to  help  us  monitor  and  man- 
age the  food  that  we  do  have. 

And  that  is  something  we  often  don't  get  from  donors.  When  do- 
nors think  World  Food  Program,  it  is  food  you  need.  And  often  the 
point  is  missed  that  we  need  cash  as  well  to  manage  the  food,  the 
$300  per  metric  ton,  for  example. 

And  the  United  States  is  a  donor  there.  It  has  been  extremely 
forthcoming  there,  and  there  is  more  needed.  So,  yes,  we  could  use 
some  more  cash. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Bender. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggested  in  my  testimony  that  I 
thought  the  United  States  had  to  take  the  reins,  to  play  a  catalytic 
role.  This  does  require  some  more  money.  But  I  think  organization 
and  nudging,  maybe,  of  various  sectors  might  be  a  better  way  of 
putting  it. 

Somebody  has  to  step  out  and  try  and  get  this  thing,  the  train 
moving,  to  get  people  organized,  to  get  others  to  give  the  money. 

I  have  spoken  with  people  in  the  World  Bank,  African  Develop- 
ment Bank.  They  are  willing;  they  are  able;  they  haven't  been  ap- 
proached. I  think  there  is — somebody  has  to  come  up  with  a  plan, 
a  game  plan. 

And  while  I  agree  with  others  who  stated  that  this  should  be  a 
U.N.  operation  and  it  should  be,  as  we  know  in  the  case  of  Somalia, 
there  are  sometimes  tense  moments  but  there  are  also  moments  of 
reinforcing  each  other's  work  that  can  be  quite  helpful. 

And  this  is  one  of  those  moments  where  I  think  the  United 
States  must  play  a  more  active  role,  but  under  the  guidance  of  the 
U.N. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Bender,  you  may  have  heard  some  of  the 
rhetoric  and  some  of  the  debate  of  my  colleagues  concerning  Soma- 
lia, and  Haiti,  and  areas  of  that  nature.  And  you  are  really  ap- 
proaching isolationism  with  some  of  my  colleagues.  And,  you  know, 
why  should  one  American  life  be  exposed  for,  you  know,  x  amount 
of  people,  forgetting  the  fact  that  we  saved  400,000  Somalians  from 
starving  to  death. 

So  I  agree  with  you.  And  I  think  Mr.  Payne  and  I  would  like  a 
more  active  international  role.  But  it  is — the  heart  is  not  there. 

Mr.  Bender.  If  we  held  these  hearings  6  months  ago,  before  So- 
malia, before  Haiti,  I  think  all  of  our  testimony  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. We  would  be  urging  that  Americans  play  a  very  activist  role 
as  part  of  the  blue  helmet  operation. 

But  I  mean  I  think  we  are  realists  that  we  are  passing  through 
this  very  serious,  hopefully  phase  or  fad  of  isolationism  that  will 
quickly  pass  and  get  on  to  normality  soon. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK. 

Ambassador  Crocker,  saved  by  the  bell.  You  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  tricky  question,  be- 
cause, in  one  sense,  we  talk  a  lot  about  the  sides  and  the  shape 
of  a  new  U.N.  mandate  and  the  bill,  before  we  have  anything  ap- 
proaching hard  evidence  that  the  parties  this  time  are  going  to  get 
down  to  it  and  do  the  deed,  we  might  wind  up  getting  the  wrong 
answers  out  of  the  political  process  in  Washington  for  reasons  you 
have  been  alluding  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Ambassador  Hare  cannot  look  people  with 
a  steely  glance  in  the  eye  and  say,  we  are  in  this  for  keeps,  we  are 
dead  serious,  they  are  going  to  walk  away  and  they  are  going  to 
shake  their  heads  and  say,  it  is  just  a  gesture. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Great  point. 

Mr.  Crocker.  So  it  is  a  very  fine  line  that  he  has  to  walk.  And 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Bender,  we  don't  want  to  walk  away  and  leave 
all  this.  The  U.N.  cannot  do  this  without  American  leadership.  But 
that  leadership  can  be  discreet.  It  can  be  phone  calls  between  peo- 
ple like  our  Secretary  of  State  and  our  President  and  Boutros-Ghali 
and  Lou  Preston  of  the  World  Bank  and  others.  It  doesn't  have  to 
be  in  the  news  media  or  all  sorts  of  high  profile  stuff. 

So  I  would  just  hope  we  don't  get  too  specific  too  early  and  wind 
up  creating  a  big  fat  target  for  the  negativists.  But  let's  believe  in 
what  we  are  doing  and  go  do  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman,  also  I  just  thought  your  point  of  the 
creeping  isolationism  is  a  very  serious  trend.  There  are  big  prob- 
lems around,  and  I  think  that  the  way  to  solve  them  is  through  a 
multinational  organization  like  the  United  Nations,  because  as  Am- 
bassador Crocker  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  the  only  power  left;  we 
are  the  only  game  in  the  world.  And  we  don't  want  that — I  don't 
think  we  want  that  responsibility  of  every  big  thing  we  have  to  de- 
cide to  get  involved  in. 

And  so  I  am  hoping  that  there  can  be  some  rethinking  of  the  sup- 
port for  United  Nations,  correct  those  problems  that  they  have, 
step  up  to  the  chapter  seven  and  look  at  different  ways  in  which 
military  groups  could  be  brought  together. 

Because,  you  know,  if  not,  whole  problems  like  Kashmir  between 
Pakistan  and  India  could,  if  there  is  a  feeling  that  no  one  is  around 
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to  say,  well,  no,  you  can't  do  that,  then  people  are  going  to  start 
doing  things.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  Pakistan  and  India. 

You  have  got  atomic  weapons;  you  have  got  things  that  can  ex- 
plode when  you  look  at  North  Korea.  I  mean  if  we  are  going  to 
move  out  of^et  Haiti  do  what  they  want  to  do  and  turn  a  big  ship 
around  and  leave  Somalia  by  January  31  or  sometime,  and  some- 
body wanted  us  out  by  Christmas,  what  is  going  to  happen  when 
North  Korea  decides  it  will  just  continue  to  disregard  the  world 
and  continue  to  build  atomic  weapons? 

Or  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  week  before  the  Presi- 
dent— they  take  four  or  five  dissenters  and  throw  them  in  jail  be- 
cause they  said  democracy  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  China  one 
day  and  they  are  in  jail  today. 

So  if  there  is  no  higher  authority,  I  think  that  our  country  is 
making  a  very  serious  mistake  at  allowing  the  world  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  world  police  department,  so  to  speak.  And  it  should  not 
be  the  United  States  of  America.  But  it  should  be  a  collection  of 
those  hundred  and  some  odd  nations  that  make  up  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  we  are  going  to  find  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  world  of 
chaos. 

And  as  we  review  things  in  the  future,  I  think  it  will  be  a  big 
mistake,  and  we  will  be  in  much  worse  shape  than  a  Somalia  situa- 
tion and  a  Haiti  over  there. 

I  just  hope  that  it  turns  itself  around. 

Mr.  Johnston.  To  all  three  of  you,  I  sincerely  appreciate  your 
coming  today,  particularly  to  Dr.  Bender.  And  as  usual,  we  always 
elicit  more  information  in  our  second  panel  that  is  not  constrained 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  Department  of  State.  And  you 
have  been  very  kind  to  come  today.  I  sincerely  appreciate  it. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:50  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Opening  Statement  of  Hon.  Alcee  L.  Hastings 

Thaak  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  leadership  you  have  shown  in  calling 
this  hearing  today  to  discuss  this  issue  of  vital  importance  to  Angola. 

Mr  Chairman,  after  17  years  of  civil  war  in  Angola  between  Jonas  Savimbi's  Na- 
tional Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNITA)  and  the  Popular  Move- 
ment for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  (MPIj\)  Government  of  President  Eduardo  dos 
Santos,  there  is  still  no  peace  between  these  two  contending  factions. 

Sixteen  months  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  accords,  Angola  held  its  first-ever 
democratic  elections  in  September  1992.  The  election  was  widely  regarded  as  free 
and  fair  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  spectrum  of  the  independent  international 
observer  community.  As  a  result,  Savimbi's  UNITA  guerrillas  were  rejected  and 
lighting  between  the  government  and  UNITA  forces  resumed,  blocking  Angola's 
path  to  peace  and  returning  the  country  to  a  state  of  civil  war.  The  MPLA  govern- 
ment solemnly  reiterates  that  it  favors  a  peaceful  and  negotiated  solution  to  this 
conllict.  However,  UNITA  has  refused  to  proceed  with  this  process  and  perpetuated 
what  appears  to  be  a  secessionist  war  in  defiance  of  the  Angolan  people's  elected 
will.  We  cannot  allow  this  process  to  be  undermined  by  an  armed  and  recalcitrant 
few. 

Today,  Angola  has  the  highest  percentage  of  amputees  in  the  world.  Since  the 
election,  the  civil  war  has  soared  to  unprecedented  heights.  More  civilians  are  dying 
than  during  the  preceding  period  of  civil  war.  According  to  U.N.  officials,  approxi- 
mately 1,000  Angolans  are  dying  daily  and  millions  are  without  food.  This  violence 
must  stop. 

There  is  greed  for  power,  greed  for  such  oppressive  weight  that  it  crushes  an  en- 
tire people  in  pushing  Angola  toward  cataclysm.  The  people  of  that  country  hold 
their  meetings  over  the  coffins  of  the  dead.  There  they  plan  the  next  collective 
scream  of  pain,  of  protest,  of  anger  and  they  build  more  coffins.  It  is  time  that  we 
identify  with  the  people  of  Angola  who  have  demonstrated  tremendous  tolerance 
and  sacrifice  in  order  to  live  in  a  free  and  fair  democratic  society. 

Given  the  current  situation,  I  urge  the  U.N.  and  the  administration  to  act  prompt- 
ly. It  IS  rather  crucial  that  we  demonstrate  by  word  and  deed  our  principled  support 
lor  democracy  in  Angola.  There  has  been  enough  bloodshed.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  support  the  Government  of  Angola  to  usher  in  the  transition  to  peace  and  democ- 
racy in  Angola. 

Today,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  testimony  from  our  distinguished  witnesses  as 
we  strive  to  find  a  peaceful  democratic  .solution  to  the  crisis  in  Angola. 
Thank  you. 
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TESTDOirY    HT  ASSISTAJTr   SECRBTABT   OP    STATK 

GEOBGB   E.    NOOSE 

BEFORE   THE  HOUSE   fOREIGH   AFFAIRS 

suBooiwirnns  oh  Africa 

TUESDAY,  BOVEKBER  16,  1993 

THE  QUEST  FOR  PEACE  IH  AJIGOLA 

Oood  Afternoon.   Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
welcoma  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcom.nni  ttee  on 
Africa  to  testify  on  the  evolving  situation  in  Angola.   I  wish 
to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  its  interest  in  Angola,  and  1 
lock  forward  to  continuing  our  close  working  relationship  on 
this  important  political  and  humanitarian  issue. 

AH  THPQP'r*'"  -nrnfrruRK  th  awgqla 

We  hove  arrived  at  an  important  juncture  in  Angola's  recent 
history.   After  the  prolonged  fighting  of  the  past  year,  Angola 
is  again  at  a  crossroads.   Following  intense  diplomatic  efforts 
by  the  UN  Secretary-General's  Special  Representative  Mr. 
Alioune  Blondin  Beye  and  the  United  States,  :  am  pleased  to 
report  that  peace  negotiations  are  once  again  underway.   These 
negotiations  offer  the  promise  of  achieving  the  comprehensive 
peace  settlement  that  eluded  us  all  in  Abidjan  earlier  this 
year . 

We  believe  this  new  round  of  talks  will  test  the 
seriousness  of  both  the  Angolan  government  and  UHITA  to  achieve 
peace.   Clearly,  the  two  sides  are  separated  by  an  enormous 
psychological  divide  of  mistrust  and  suspicion,  and  serious 
divisive  issues  remain  to  be  resolved.   However,  both  sides 
appear  to  understand  that  the  Angolan  conflict  cannot  be 
resolved  by  military  means,  and  that  the  only  path  to  peace  and 
national  reconciliation  is  through  a  comprehensive  peace 
settlement . 

Despite  this  realization,  we  anticipate  that  both  sides 
will  continue  tc  be  tempted  to  strengthen  their  negotiating 
positions  through  tactical  gains  on  the  battlefield.   The 
fragile  peace  process  remains  extremely  vulnerable  to 
miscalculations  or  subversion.   Therefore,  if  the  negotiations 
ace  to  stand  a  chance  of  success,  both  bides  must  be  urged  to 
refrain  from  actions  that  might  derail  this  fragile  peace 
process . 

Since  January,  ^hp  Administration  haE  spared  nc  effort  Lu 
re-pn*rgiza  the  peace  process  and  end  this  ciisis.   We  playao  a 
key  role  in  persuading  both  p.^rties  to  resume  rti '.cusiions  in 
Abidjan  in  April.   My  visit  to  Luando  in  June  was  ^azt    of    a 
continuing  effort  tc  break  the  npgotisLions  deadlock.   In 
August  and  .^Apteifcei,  we  sent  two  special  diploma(.A«-  miesions 
to  meet  wi;:h  key  people  on  both  sides.   Wa  have  al^r;  sought  ro 
maintain  direct  contacts  with  UNITA  leader  Dr.  Savimbi, 
insisting  that  he  facilitate  humanitarian  relief  etiorts  and 
engage  fully  ifi  the  peace  pror*»^!i.   These  yffurts  cont  r  iDut»d , 
in  my  view  s  i-^r.i  f  icanL  ly  ,  to  USITA'3  £eptemh^r  2C  J«Lislon  to 
declare  a  unllcteral  cf«^<»-f  i  re  . 
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To  bring  the  full  weight  and  influence  of  the  United  states 
to  bear  on  the  peace  process,  we  named  Ambassador  Paul  Hare  as 
our  own  special  envoy  to  the  Angolan  peace  process.   I  believe 
that  the  appointment  of  this  able  end  experienced  diplomat  has 
strengthened  our  credibility  with  both  aides  and  underscored 
our  commitment  to  bringing  peace  to  the  Angolan  people.   I  am 
pleased  that  Ambassador  Hare  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  Chairman  last  weeK. 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  our  initiative  has  been  to  support 
the  central  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Angolan  peace 
process.   We  have  forged  a  close  and  productive  working 
relationship  with  the  UN  and,  in  particular,  with  the 
Secretary-General's  able  Special  Representative,  Mr.  Alioune 
Blondin  Beye,  who  succeeded  another  able  UN  representative,  Ms 
Margaret  Anstee,  in  July.   Mr.  Beye  has  brought  renewed  energy' 
to  the  negotiating  effort  since  taking  up  his  duties  as  special 
representative  last  July.   We  fully  respect  and  support  the 
UN's  leading  role  in  forging  a  peace  accord,  and  in 
implementing  an  eventual  peace  settlement. 

Mr.  Beye  has  asked  for  our  discretion  in  discussing  the 
ongoing  peace  talks,  and  we  will,  of  course,  respect  his 
wishes.   However,  let  me  state  that  many  divisive  issues  remain 
to  be  settled  in  future  rounds  of  the  peace  talks:   national 
reconciliation,  security,  demobilization,  and  the  creation  of  a 
new,  unified  army  and  other  national  institutions  such  as  the 
police.   As  I  stated  earlier,  achieving  agreement  on  these 
issues  and  building  trust  promises  to  be  exceedingly  difficult. 

REVIEW  OF  KVEWTS  OP  PART  YWhV 


IS 


My  optimism  that  peace  in  Angola  can  be  achieved 
therefore  tempered  by  a  sense  of  realism.   Our  hopes  have  been 
dashed  before.   Just  over  a  year  ago,  the  world  watched  as 
Angola  went  to  the  polls  to  take  part  in  its  first  democratic 
elections.   The  international  election  observers  judged  the 
process  generally  free  and  fair,   it  appeared  that  Angolans  had 
at  last  put  the  memories  of  civil  war  behind  them  and  were  on 
their  way  to  national  reconciliation.   Almost  immediately 
those  hopes  for  peace  were  shattered. 


UNITA  rejected  the  electoral  results  and  turned  to  violent 
resistance.   In  the  capital  of  Luanda,  armed  civilians,  with 
the  complicity  of  the  Angolan  government,  responded  bv 
murdering  UNITA  rembers  and  Supporters.   Innocent  people  were 
killed  solely  because  they  belonged  tD  a  particular  ethnic 
group.   Initial  attempts  to  broker  a  settlement  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  civil  war  intensified.   Eventually 
diplomatic  efforts  by  the  United  States  brought  both  parties  to 
Abidjan  in  April  of  this  year.   Despite  significant  progress  on 
many  issues,  the  six  weeks  of  talks  ended  without  an  accoTd  ,^ 
UNITA  refused  tc  sign  the  framework  agreement  --the  sS"aHed 
Abidjan  Protocol  -  that  would  have  lee  to  a  cease-fire  and  the 
staiL  of  a  two-year  reconciliation  process. 
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UNITA's  action,  coupled  with  its  resumption  of  military 
activity  throughout  Angola,  prompted  a  strong  response  from  the 
three  countries  that  have  served  as  official  observers  to  the 
Angolan  peace  procesa:   Portugal,  Russia  and  the  United 
States.   In  July,  Troika  representatives  issued  a  stern  warning 
concerning  UNITA's  failure  to  return  to  the  talks. 
SubS'jquently,  the  UN  Security  Council,  on  September  15,  imposed 
an  arms  and  petroleum  embargo  againsc  UNITA. 

Condemnation  by  the  international  community  clearly  caught 
UNITA's  attention.   On  October  6,  UNITA  issued  a  communique 
that,  despite  certain  ambiguities,  contained  enough  positive 
elements  to  provide  a  basis  for  initiating  talks.   Accordingly, 
UN  Special  Representative  Beye  convoked  both  sides  in  Lusaka  on 
October  25  for  an  exploratory  session.   T  am  pleased  to  report 
that  progress  achieved  in  this  initial  round  has  opened  the  way 
to  the  resumption  of  full-fledged  negotiations. 

HTTMAMTTARTAW  SITUATIQB 

I  cannot  conclude  my  discussion  of  Angola  without  drawing 
attention  to  the  terrible  suffering  that  this  renewed  civil  war 
has  brought  to  the  Angolan  people.  Human  rights  and 
humanitarian  relief  experts  all  agree  that  the  fighting  over 
the  past  year  has  matched  the  worst  levels  of  destruction 
reached  over  the  past  two  decades  of  war.  We  have  all  been 
chocked  by  the  terrible  stories  only  now  coming  out  of  the 
Angolan  interior.   The  siege  of  the  city  of  Cuito  left  tens  of 
thousands  of  civilians  dead  from  hunger  and  war-related 
injuries.   Throughout  the  country,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Angolans  liave  been  maimed  and  killed  by  land-mines  laid  in 
agricultural  fields  to  prevent  the  fair.ished  from  finding  food. 
It  is  chilling  to  note  that  women  and  children  make  up  a 
disproportionate  number  of  these  victims. 

Today's  partial  cease-fire  has  allowed  the  UN  to  resume 
deliveries  of  relief  supplies  to  most  of  the  cities  of  Angola's 
interior.   The  U.S.  government  contributed  almost  $59  million 
in  relief  to  Angola  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and  Is  prepared 
to  commit  additional  funds  and  support.   These  efforts, 
important  as  they  are,  are  only  stopgap  measures.   The  key  to 
relieving  the  hunanitarian  crisis  and  ending  the  suffering  of 
the  Angolan  people  is  peace  and  national  reconciliation.  Only 
then  will  Angola  have  the  chance  to  realize  its  vast  economic 
promise . 

As  the  Administration  confronts  the  immense  challenge  of 
attainina  peace  in  Angola,  the  bipartisan  support  granted  to 
our  initiative  hut    been  a  source  of  stienyth.   indeed,  I 
believe  that,  thanks  to  this  congressional  support,  both  the 
Angolan  government  and  UNITA  clearly  understand  the  U.S. 
government's  unanimity  of  purpose  on  this  issue.   Thank  you. 
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Prepared   Statement  on   US   Pol'..,.     '..     >... 

by 

Chester  A.  Crocker 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

November  16,  1993 


I.  Introdoctlon.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  body  on  a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  me 
and  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  colleagues:  United  States 
policy  toward  the  continuing  conflict  in  Angola.  My 
statement  will  be  brief.  I  have  written  extensively  about 
this  question,  including  about  the  resumption  of  fighting 
since  the  1992  elections.  Rather  than  rehash  this  sad 
history,  my  remarks  focus  on  the  road  ahead. 

That  said,  I  cannot  begin  without  offering  a  general 
observation  about  the  perennial  question  of  whose  fault  it 
is  that  Angolans  are  once  more  at  war,  as  they  have  been  for 
moet  of  the  past  32  years.  I  hold  the  leaders  of  Angola's 
mam  parties,  the  MPLA  and  UNITA,  substantially  responsible 
for  this  state  of  affairs.  They  had  a  chance  to  turn  a  new 
leaf  af-:er  the  May  1991  Bicesse  accords  were  signed.  But 
they  continued  to  pursue  unilateral  advantages  and  two-track 
strategies  lono  afterwards,  right  up  to  the  September  1992 
elections  and  in  the  period  since,  Angola's  people  have  paid 
a  hideoja  price  for  their  leaders'  tradition  of  missing 
opportunities.  In  my  considered  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  US 
policy  cannot  be  based  on  the  illusion  that  the  Angolan 
problem  is  one  of  good  guys  versus  bad  guys. 

Thi3  observation  is  in  no  sense  aimed  at  denigrating 
Angola's  leaders  personally.  I  respect  many  of  those 
individual  leaders  I  have  come  to  know,  and  do  not  believe 
thot  they  have  faced  easy  choices.  Nor  am  I  absolving  others 
who  -night  have  done  more  to  avoid  creating  conditions  which 
cncojra9ed  Angola's  factional  leaders  to  wreck  the  1991-2 
peace  process.  The  1991  accords  were  a  complex  package  which 
would  work  only  if  all  parts  were  inplemented  and  enforced, 
and  only  if  a  consistently  strong  external  hand  was  kept  on 
the  steering  wheel.  Peace  settlements  seldom  self-execute. 
This  one  certainly  did  not. 

The  problems  occurred  at  several  levels:  (a)  the 
mandate  worked  out  for  UNAVEM  left  far  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  the  MPLA  government  and  UNITA;  (b)  the  resources  made 
available  to  support  that  mandate  were  woefully  inadequate, 
in  terms  of  both  funding  and  staffing  as  well  as  the  caliber 
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_  oerBonn.l,  (c)  disputes  and  violations  went  unchec'^c 
-<ou«  «lleg*txon«  went  unanswered,  while  deadlines 
■  -hered  to  a.  it  these  things  had  not  occurred;  and.  (c 
.fter  the  elections  the  principal  external  *ctor8  - 
including  the  three  observers  —  acted  in  ways  which  may 
i^vaonly  compoonded  the  unhelpful  condoct  of  the  Angoxa..: 
^hems-lves.  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  ur 
Attaching  to  these  remarks  a  copy  of  a  recent  article  on 
Jhis  history  which,  with  your  permietion,  might  be  included 
In  the  record  as  it  fleshes  out  my  thinking  on  what  went 
wrong . 

II.  The  Currenr  Climate  for  Renewed  Negotiations.. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  Angolan  situation  is  now 
beyond  r-ach  of  external  diplomatic  intervention  and  that 
the  US  has  demonetrated  rather  conclusively  its  inability  to 
master  the  contending  parties  and  engage  effectively  in 
peace  enforcement  and  peace  building  in  Angola.  After  all, 
the  war  is  being  sustained  by  oil  and  diamond  revenues,  arms 
merchants,  and  official  corruption.  There  is  a  ^/^^al  logic 
in  this  conflict:  no  side  has  much  hope  of  an  outright 
victory,  but  the  military  and  political  leaders  face  little 
Dhvsi^al  pressure  to  come  to  a  genuine  power-sharinc, 
compromise.  As  a  result,  civilians  are  the  primary  victims 
As  for  the  UN,  the  bloom  is  somewhat  off  the  rose  these 
days,  and  serious  observers  in  capitals  like  ours  have  a 
more  skeptical  view  of  its  capability  to  take  on  ambitious 
mandates  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  resistance  to  UN 
peace-keeping  budgets  that  have  grown  cramatically . 

Let  roe  briefly  outline  why  I  reject  this  negativism, 
Mr.  Chairman.  First,  1  believe  that  the  current  military  and 
political  equations  offer  some  hope.  They  do  not  favor 
either  side,  but  reflect  a  very  rough  and  tentative  balance. 
ThiB  could  enable'  the  parties  to  make  serious  moves  without 
their  risking  the-  appearance  of  having  been  coerced  to  do  so 
by  a  stronger  party.  I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  "perceived  balance"  variable  in  situations  such  as 
this  one.  It  IB,  perhaps,  partly  for  this  reason  that, 
today,  the  main  Angolan  parties  are  now  talking  about 
negotiation  once  again,  while  on  the  military  front  there 
appears  tc  be  at  least  a  temporary  lull. 

Second,  the  talks  now  occurring  in  Lusaka,  Zambia  are 
not  by  any  means  starting  from  scratch.  The  Bicesse  accords 
and  the  groundwork  laid  earlier  this  year  at  Abidjan,  Cote 
d'lvoire  provide  a  substantial  framework  of  principles  and 
trade-offs  on  which  to  build.  Most  of  the  key  issues  are 
familiar  both  to  the  parties  and  to  those  UN  and  observer 
officials  who  are  attempting,  once  again,  to  assist  them.  In 
my  judgment,  even  the  most  difficult  issues  on  the  table  are 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  imagination  and  creative  diplomacy. 
The  problem  --  as  so  often  in  these  matters  —  is  less  one 
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ot  imag  r.afiion  than  of  correct  eequencing,  getting  the  logic 
-'  pc_Cw  making  right,  and  providing  ways  to  sustain  an 
ultiiT.itc  deal  that  reflects  the  parties'  most  vital 
interests. 

Third,  the  parties  are  not  impeded  by  the  absence  of 
an  appropriate  nechanism  or  channel  for  negotiation.  The  UN 
Secretary  Genferal's  special  repreaentative  is  available  to 
chair  and  blest,  the  proceedings  and  to  arrange  suitable 
verues  and  facilities.  The  US  --  operating  as  the  world's 
sole  superpower,  a  Permanent  Member  of  the  Security  Council, 
d  ne/nber  of  the  troika  of  observers  from  the  1991  accords, 
and  finally  as  a  nation  with  a  long  history  of  leadership  on 
matters  Angolan  --  has  now  assigned  a  special  envoy,  Paul 
Hare,  to  represent  6ur  governrrent  and  lead  its  deliberations 
concerning  the  negotiations.  African  leaders  and  other 
troika  ir.embers  can  be  included  to  the  extent  that  this  is 
helpful  to  the  process.  My  point  is  that  there  need  be  no 
procedural   obstacles    to   resumed  and  productive   negotiation. 

Fourth,  I  believe  certain  that  sticking  points  from 
the  past  are  falling  or  have  fallen  away.  Much  of  the 
underbrush  has  been  cleared  for  the  hard  work  of  hammering 
out  cofnpromises  that  reflect  the  true  balance  of  forces  and 
that  are  capable,  in  practice,  of  being  implemented.  I 
refer,  here,  to  the  issue  of  recognizing  last  September's 
election  result,  the  question  of  having  a  substantial  UN 
presence  implement  the  agreement  this  time  around,  and  the 
notion  that  serious  power  sharing  will  be  required.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  tough  issues  remain  unresolved. 
There  is  much  talk,  as  well,  of  the  absence  of  trust  and 
good  faith  conduct  by  the  parties.  My  view  is  that  trust 
derives  from  actions.  Past  actions  have  only  magnified  the 
distrust.  To  build  trust  and  a  sense  of  reciprocal  good 
faith,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  the  sequence  right  and 
press  thfc  parties  to  demonstrate  to  each  other  their 
capacity   for  actihg    honorably. 

III.    us   Policy    Inplications. 

The  implications  of  all  this  for  US  policy  are  fairly 
clear.  Ke  will  aeed  to  have  credibility  and  solid  and 
effective  channels  of  communication  with  both  sides  in  this 
conflict.  That  sounds  easy,  but,  as  we  know,  it  requires 
senior-level,  ced^cated  effort  as  well  as  a  balanced 
approach  to  the  ibsues  in  dispute  and  a  balanced  treatment 
of  the  parties.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  sit  on  the  fence, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  means  that  we  bring  our  full  weight  to  bear 
on  which  ever  sice  deserves  it  at  the  moment  --  so  that  both 
sidfs  will  confcider  it  worthwhile  to  pursue  the  renewed 
talks  to  a  conclusion  and  neither  will  want  to  risk  bearing 
the  onus  for   failure. 

Second,  I  believe  that  our  envoy  Paul  Hare  will  be 
wise    not    approach    his    task    with    some   preconceived    notion   of 
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^  ,.   „ .--        "   -  ccv.-ar  sharing  deal  Bhopld  be. 

T.t  i.  pr^VtVeTv  .n;r.o7.  of  "matter  that  can  only  ripen  «. 
lore  i.  known  about  the  texture  of  Increasingly  mtimat. 
Exchange.  These  exchanges  are  most  Ukely  to  be  fruitful  as 
the  military  issues  gradually  fall  into  place.  If  it  is 
ooina  to  worV.  fom  ^  power  sharing  deal  will  of  necessity 
?e  very  Angola'n  and  will  make  sense  above  all  to  Angolans. 

Third,  our  envoy  will  be  wise  to  avoid  the  inevitable 
tendency  to  make  this  process  appear  as  a  purely  or  '"-injy 
IJ^crican  effort.  That  is  hard  to  avoid.  In  places  like 
JJgoJa  anythan^  we  do  or  say  ^akes  on  a  perceived 
Vmnortance  that  can  easily  get  out  of  hand.  It  is  both 
Ji^?o.i:??cally  and  poUtic/llJ  useful  to  >^-P  the  UN^  s  own 
envoy,  Blondin  Beye,  out  front  and  xn  Peopl^'^^  "'^"^%^^.  ! 
cattlist.  facilitator  and  legitimizing  agent.  There  will  be 
others  as  I  have  suggested,  whose  help  will  be  needed  to 
Sake  p'eace  happen  in  Angola,  and  they  should  be  brought  in 
as  events  unfold  --  not  according  to  son-.e  stale,  abstract 
formula  from  the  past. 

I  would  also  suggest,  Mr.  Chairnan,  that  this  time  we 
do  ojr  hoi^ework  about  how  to  support  and  enforce  an  eventual 
agreement  among  the  parties.  To  build  confidence  and  deter 
misbehavior,  it  is  essential  to  provide  real  incentives  for 
"i'lngar  eventual  agreement  stick.  I  would  illustrate  by 
citinq  the  specific  issue  of  demobilization  of  rival  armies, 
we  all  know  that  Angola  needs  demilitarization  and 
demobilization.  But  signing  a  piece  °f  /.*?"  ^;i\"^^„^^^^ 
It  happen.  We  should  be  turning  to  bodies  like  the  World 
Bank  which  have  done  serious  thinking  about  how 
demobilization  can  work  in  African  conflicts,  to  engage  them 
at  an  early  stace  in  the  peace  process. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  a  word  about  how 
our  envcy  operates  in  our  complex  governmental  system.  To  be 
effective,  he  will  need  a  strong  and  steady  mandate  from  the 
White  House  itself.  If  Angolans  understand  clearly  that  Paul 
Hare  represents  the  interests,  commitnent  and  views  of  the 
Pros 'dent  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  can  make  a  ma^or 
difference  in  resolving  this  conflict.  Back  in  Washington, 
if  h**  is  given  adequate  scope  and  vital  support  when  he  gets 
into'  rough  wacers,  he  can  achieve  things  out  there  in 
Southern  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  ^f  his  mission  is  fought 
over  or  oontested  or  treated  as  a  nriere  "gesture  ,  he  will 
only  be  compounding  Angola's  agonies. 
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Chester  A.  Crocker 


Angola:  'Can  This  Outrageous  Spectacle 

Be  Stopped?' 


Jast  one  year  ago.  .^goians  "tnt  '.o  tie  ?oib 
to  parncpaie  in  i  U-V. -nxjniiored  eJecnon.  » 
3r5t  for  'Jieir  country,  windi  tad  txpenenced 
war  (^  one  'and  or  aooiber  for  dos  a  ttie 
previous  30  /ears.  Snce  tbe  eiecooQ.  ie  ovtI 
war  has  soared  u)  unprecebeateo  lje;gbi3.  U.N. 
ojficals  assert  that  l.OOO  .Angolans  are  dying 
daily  aod  milions  ire  -vnhout  food.  No  one 
reaiy  IcDows  iht  deptti «  lie  cnjeay.  Iwl  'Jiere 
a  linJe  douot  that  tha  s  one  ot  toiiay's  cosiliesi 
wars,  and  It  has  the  potential  to  tnxhle  poctxaJ 
cranaQocs  eisewncre  m  southern  .Afrxa. 

The  UX  cOTHCse  known  as  UHAVZM  H  »w 
approved  baac  m  1991.  *ten  new  a.N.  ?eace- 
'tr«-nmg  r^Tvufft  were  sprounn?  fram  ttie  Seca- 
otT  Coad  'Jke  spnng  iwen.  Based  on  US-So- 
v«s-Partiigucse  cfpiotiBCT  dBl  proouced  the  .Vlar 
1991  .An^oian  peace  accorts.  a  <  'unm  ippeared 
^xtjpraous  at  iie  outset  L/'nder  icaxts  reached  m 
1988  n  Sr*  Yort  .Vngoti's  »uC>em  aegabor 
Hanaha  haa  only  leoentty  jaaied  ociecenoence 
after  ■iaxxnx  ejearns  n  a  lobel  U.V.-ied 
i,^^ri-Ti  md  50.000  Cuban  Txca  had  wtb- 
drrwn   from   .\ngoa  en   aaedrr   Jider  UX 

Bia  faced  'nth  oioiirang  wcrtJwide  peace- 
tee^mg  ccBts  and  peace  accorls  2ai  Smrtrn  the 
U.N.'J  mpieinennng  .-oie.  the  Seassr  Cxaai 
/>>-ri(vi  U3  onng  peace  to  .AngoQ  jn  'Jie  Trnp. 
UNAVEM  (Tj  '^"rt'f*  was  mnrirrd  to  coserr- 
i^  3ianitonng  and  fanlifanng  the  perrorrcaace  a 
the  .-"ingoon  paroea.  There  wouJd  be  ao  teeih.  ao 
bkje  hctoeis.  and  no  auunenvrt.  The  Unaod 
SxaoQS  Mxud  aot  irecdy  supervise  4e  ifcaim*- 
tDos  and  eocamproent  a  .-iral  amaes.  J>e  seam? 
19  0^  a  oaocnai  army.  :he  arn."m  J  ejbsni 
laws  and  txer  regsnanon  prxecures  x  Ije 
conctict  01  the  country's  drst  muo-carry  eaecxns. 
Udder  3ta  '-ook.  Ma.  io  hams'  Tpproaca  B 
peace-icee?»n?.  LI_N.  beaOquarters  ient  U)  Aogoa 
a  grand  totaj  at  350  unanned  mmary  joservers. 
L26  unanned  police  otservers  and  100  elecgrai 
utfeO'veis  (400  dunng  the  «xmg)  to  o^ersa  a>e 
LS-month  transiDoa  o  a  vast  rmned  land  as  Urge 
as  WfsLem  Europe  mima  Scaaasovo. 

Tbe  U^-brokered  agreemena  a  1986  md 
1991  coujd  have  brougot  peace  »  ^goians. 
Sadly,  boch  the  a-Marsst  .'tOT.\  {ovemmeiu  Ji 
presxieix  jose  EdLonlo  dos  Samos  ux)  .'anas 
SavonCi's  rehd  movunea.  UNTT.^  jrere  quot  to 
enioK  the  ^eaWieas  a  UNAVEM  1  Ormg 


<as  so  gjiiuitannKg  that  the  niutary  ;iuvexia 
o(  tie  1991  3greeinena  -see  biacaily  aever 
impiememed.  M  the  liecixc  date  appnacnea  last 
Sepomher.  both  ades'  Sogers  *ere  on  'Jae  ;n?- 
jer — and  aether  dae  U.N,  US,  .'liasan  aor 
I^xTI]guese  odserven  cailed  a  taa&  3  the  proceed- 
ingj. 

.VGSons  d  Aa^otua  voted  in  ise  osuury's  3rs 
mullyparty  >lri:o:rB.  Garna  a  !cui  yaei  'by 
UNTTA  and  others)  beftwe  ana  ooffig  the  e«sx» 
went  uainsuaeti.  aner  same  -rmx  hestaaoo 
wahm  UNAVEM.  a>e  Qoned  .Maaoa  duiy  lo- 
ctnnvTl  thai  dos  Santos  bad  iqq  a  phvaity  a  jjst. 
under  SO  penzQt  o  (he  ptesajeaai  nee.  a  result 
that  '»as  supposed  to  lead  coi  fi^^^wirui  na-od 
Hfmm,  (The  .MPLA  repcrttdly  wai  the  paraa- 
meotary  coses  by  i  somewiui  Trier  HBrgou 

Savrmti  rqeaed  :he  ijecaoo  resoit.  lies 
thcugtit  better  a  it  and  began  aegctacaig  for  a 
piace  n  a  new  jovemaent.  nra  vtae  aienaaig 
the  ifguiif  by  nwvBjg  his  ii'!i^<  .'orees  i^m 
tteir  campi,  Tbe  .MFLA  xok  acvana^  x 
Savunhfs  '^'^^^  and  its  sapenor  .'"jtk^i  ai 
Luanda  to  scatso  U>frrA  a  the  ~rm\  ioffipg  x 
capooag  many  a  its  cop  figuiB.  Dos  ^arm^  ■\3t\ 
flfced  nodncg  bat  jambs  to  L'MTA  as  a  sass 
fix  pminrai  recoodliatxB  a  a  jiv^mj!.w|i  ^ 
jojty. 

By  the  end  a  !ast  Osotar.  .Bogota's  precous 
cease-ore  ad  ralapsed.  WHin  j  few  aoous 
UNTTA  fanes  seced  ■  «"i'^  a  aumeras  .-e- 
gxxai  centen  and  ;jqfaap»  73  .iwrwii  %  te 
oxnaryadc.  F.tsh  peace  ailts  s  Ajri  and  .May 
broke  down  over  '^'iiity  ''=q«^  It  hardly  hepea 
(nasen  that  ^ttt  panes  '>atm  the  Seointy 
Cmirri)  was  o  no  mood  to  si^par  an  evenmai 
agreesnent  wsh  a  bee;ed-up  OiAVEM. 

Todar,  a  aew  aaJemate  jay  be  ssnergag. 
U>frrA  3  STDOger  oo  the  jroiaja  and  better 
jgHHij^l  than  ie  jovernmeat.  ia\  ks  rraiiary 
leaderyap  a  superior.  O'MTA  eoora  the  ragar 
advacages  a  Esurgency,  jvcg  ocf  ie  iana  acd 
orf  the  .MPLA's  legendary  cnrrjfnoD  and  jiepo- 
tude.  But  the  .MPLA  bofcb  Luaala.  a*  revenues 
firtan  some  500.000  harreis  per  day  a  a]  outpia. 
and  unnrersaj  dpiomatjc  recognffloB.  Tastangtan. 
Lisbon  and  .Moscow.  .Tjeaowfde.  have  dropped  a 
lay  rwnvnon  iom  the  1991  package.  -Jaa 
'TOhfing  the  .MPL\  government  m  retnm  to  it« 
W3rid  inns  aaricel  with  the  mtr^  -p  irrr-y.^ 
ujomurifs.  cootracian  and  assorted  tarea  ;uns 
7QD1  around  the  world. 

Can  ths  ouoageous  spectacle  !x  soappea'  ^e 
.Americans  oiled  toward  Szwnti  qjtbh  the  fort 
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)pped?' 


yrars.  toward  the  MPIA  in  (he  Carter  yan.  and 
back  toward  Srnvibi  during  the  Rejgwi  and  BuA 
yean.  The  Uting  stopped  undei  8ioh  once  peace 
seemed  lo  be  wshio  reach  »s  the  Cybani  wuk- 
drrw  •»!  the  p«it*e»  signed  the  Miy  1991 
agreements.  B»jI  UsI  May  the  Clintor  adiriimstr^- 
OOP  moved  to  recognize  the  MPLA  gcnrernKxtt, 
cxptuning  that  this  wouW  denxjnsirate  <xr  *oon>- 
nnUnetU  li>  denwaacy." 

R^-ognitJoo  cDuW  have  strergthened  our  hand 
to  fxess  boOi  Angolan  pskrtjea  to  make  hard 
choices.  Unhappily,  out  tdhm  smac*ed  of  re- 
tJKirg  to  settle  a  partisan  xore.  Inatead  of 
blinding  trverage.  we  have  heightened  UNITA'a 
cver-prrsent  paranoia  and  reinforced  the 
MPLA's  habit  d  derrunding  that  outsiders  fight 
its  ballka  Now,  the  Security  Coundl  has  im- 
posed oil  and  arms  sanctions  on  UNITA  to 
demand  that  it  cease  6re  and  return  to  the  table. 
1(  is  unclear  what  pressures  we  are  pbdng  on  the 
MPLA  to  reciprocate. 

Both  UNITA  and  the  MPLA  bar  responsibi- 
ity  for  Angola's  agoriy.  To  end  it,  we  have  got  to 
do  better  than  blaming  UhflTA  for  the  rmrwed 
civil  war,  and  then  anointing  some  of  the  least 
liVcfr  candidates  in  Africa  as  new  denvxrats. 
Back  «  August,  a  bipartisan  coogressionaJ  group 
wToie  to  Secretary  of  State  Win  en  Chnstopher 
iirgi-%  mtensiTied  US.  peacemakirig  efforts,  the 
assignmf  nt  at  a  special  envoy,  the  end  of  lethal 
amss  supplies  to  all  parties,  and  confirmation  d 
the  1991  accords  and  of  certain  points  d  agree- 
ment reached  earlier  this  fear. 

That's  ckiTf  as  far  as  it  goes.  1  would  add  that 
we  should  also  accept  the  1992  election  (warts 


and  aD  as  a  historicaJ  L^^  ,-»  >fK.';^ion,  we  ilnAJ 
press  lor  verfied,  redpTcd  i  aotary  puftads 
from  areas  of  combat  to  t^-?<  the  current  kt 
■)  Sghtinf.  This  could  »^  ih^  stage  for  i 
rwnitored  cease-6re;  the  dc  cirization  d  exisl- 
ing  forces  and  the  training  o:  li'jfied  onea.  There 
mvot  be  an  •p-frrxil  pUiticjii  >.x«TUTutnvxit  t* 
pmvide  the  necessary  Vli.  persoiineL  ! 

The  tecmcJ  traJi  is  U>  recogrvae  that  wiona- 
take-aH  eJectJons  seyom  bring  peace  to  oordet-' 
torn  societies.  Potitical  talks  must  be  organiaed" 
with  the  goal  of  achieving  eflective.  mult^p•rtJ^ 
power  sharing  to  broaden  the  rcfi-r.-'s  base  and 
decentrat^e  power  during  a  transtiooal  period  a(i 
sevml  ytars  (as  in  South  Africa).  '; 

Money  for  si^h  a  plan  could  be  found  if  there 
were  some  evidei^e  of  a  VS.  (and  Western) 
comnutnient  U>  peacemaking.  CWKrs  are  wtJ; 
placed  to  add  to  our  leverage  if  we  decide  to| 
resume  our  leaderehip  rule.  But  we  need  0Mf« 
than  an  envoy.  We  need  a  White  House  dedstoo. 
to  engage  in  the  hard,  subeLantire  woA  d, 
making  p^ace.  Its  )e;tder  wiD  re<]uire  a  aesShle," 
toplevej  nvidaie  and  the  si^iport  of  a  smi.'' 
dedicated,  interagency  task  force  to  piess  t)c| 
US.  agenda  with  the  key  pbyeis  en  thret* 
continents.  This  b  (hf  ticket  fo  k^adersh^k.  It's* 
been  dene  before.  * 

The  writer,  assistant  stcntary  of  slate  for 
African  affainfrom  1961 1»  1969. 
rtpresenttd  tht  United  Stales  in  the 
mgotiaticns  iXat  produced  the  May  1991 
Angolan  peace  accords. 
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After  a  lethal  paas«  of  six  months,  the  Angolan  Government  and  UNITA  re- 
turned to  the  negotiating  table  yesterday  for  serious  face  to  face  talks  in  Lusaka 
Zambia-  Despite  the  dramatic  rise  in  military  and  civilian  deaths,  neither  side  has 
been  able  to  improve  significantly  its  position  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  probably  die 
case  that  the  predictions  made  by  the  Generals  on  both  sides  half  a  year  ago  greatly 
exceeded  the  reality  of  their  current  positions  today.  Thus,  it  should  be  more 
apparent  than  ever  to  both  sides  that  a  "military  victory"  can  be  no  more  than 
illusion  or  wishful  thinking.  An  excellent  sign  for  the  success  of  these  talks  is  the 
fact  that  both  sides  have  sent  their  key  negotiators.  Presidential  advisers,  and  top 
military  officers. 

This  Committee  held  hearings  on  Angola  almost  exactly  a  year  ago  to  the  day 
in  an  atmosphere  of  optimism  thai  UNTTA  and  the  Government  would  do  what  was 
necessary  to  prevent  an  all  out  war  from  occurring.  There  was  also  optimism  about 
a  major  role  that  the  Congress  could  play  in  helping  to  restore  the  peace  in  that 
country  that  has  been  at  war  for  most  of  the  past  three  decades.  As  we  have  seen 
over  the  past  year,  such  optimism  was  misplaced  on  both  sides.  I  trust  that,  mmi- 
mally.  the  thrust  of  the<<;  Hearings  wiU  be  an  attempt  to  find  a  constructive  way  for 
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the  United  Stales  Congress  and  the  Clinton  Administration  to  help  contribute 
positively  to  the  restoration  of  the  peace  in  Angola. 

It  is  obvious  that  after  the  experiences  of  S<Mnalia  and  Haiti  there  is  little  ap- 
petite in  this  Congress  or  the  American  public  in  general  for  getting  mvolved  in  yet 
another  peace  keeping  effort.  As  the  Clinton  Administration  and  Congress  grope 
to  define  a  new  intemational  role  for  the  United  States,  almost  all  attenticai  is  fo- 
cused on  the  "worst  cafe"  scenarios  like  Somalia  and  Haiti  but  practically  no  con* 
side  ration  is  given  to  potential  successes  such  as  Angola.  Without  committing 
AiDerican  troops  or  large  financial  resources,  the  United  States  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  a  lasting  peace  settlement  in  that  troubled  African  OHintry. 

The  Angolan  case  is  compelling  —  more  people  are  dying  there  every  day 
from  war  related  causes  than  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  and  Cambodia  combined  (roughly 
one  thousand  a  day  and,  according  to  UN  sources,  another  three  million  are  at  risk 
of  starvation).  UN  Secretary-General,  Boutros  Ghali,  calls  it  the  world's  worst 
tragedy.  The  United  States  has  sizable  economic  interests  in  Angola — far  greater 
dmn  those  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  or  Cambodia — with  excellent  opportunities  to  ex- 
pand trade  and  investmaiL 

The  United  States  has  been  involved  militarily  in  Angola,  off  and  on,  for 
more  than  three  decades  and  provided  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billic«i  dollars  of 
covert  aid  between  1986  and  1992.  One  hopes  that  Washington  would  place  a  high- 
er value  on  assisting  Angolans  to  make  peace  with  one  another  than  it  did  helping 
Angolans  to  kill  each  other. 

How  has  this  resource-rich  country,  twice  the  size  of  Texas  with  10  millioa 
people,  ventured  so  close  to  the  apocalypse?  For  16  years,  Angola's  civil  war  was 
cold  war  inspired  and  fueled.  The  formeriy  Soviet-backed  MPLA  Government 
fought  to  a  near  standiiill  with  the  U.S.-  backed  UNTTA  as  the  Cold  War  ended. 
The  U.S.,  Portuguese,  and  Russian-orchestrated  Bicesse  peace  accord  signed  in  For- 
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nigal  by  ihe  two  combatants  on  May  31.  1991  called  for  the  demobilization  of 
military  forces,  the  formation  of  a  national  araiy,  and  free-and-fair  elections. 

The  accords  were  fatally  flawed,  however.  They  were  sclf-in^lementing  in 
naiure,  it  was  winner-take-all  at  the  baUot  box,  the  international  commimity  tfirough 
the  United  Nations  was  limited  only  to  an  observer  role,  and  Portugal.  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  France  failed  in  their  assigned  tasks  to  provide  the  resources  and  organiza. 
tion  to  lielp  demobilize  both  armies  and  fomi  a  new  national  army,  navy,  and  air 
force.  Most  sigiiificanUy,  the  entire  operation  was  grossly  underfunded  as  the  faiter- 
national  community  tried  to  carry  out  a  peace  process  "on  the  cheap."  TTie  United 
Nations  spent  40  times  more  per  capita  on  the  1990  elections  in  Namibia  than  it 
spent  in  Angola.  To<Iay.  the  UN  has  deployed  50  times  more  personnel  in 
Mozambique  than  it  maintains  in  Angola.  Russian  Foreign  Minister.  Andrei 
Kozyrev.  castigated  the  UN  Security  CouncU  at  the  end  of  September  for  turning  a 
blind  eye  on  Angola  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  a  pawn  "in  the  cold  war  game." 

During  the  past  year  the  United  NaUons.  with  assistance  from  the  United 
Slates.  Pomigal.  and  Rir^ia,  have  attempted  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  conflict  Af. 
ter  six  weeks  of  meetings  in  Abidjan.  Ivory  Coast  last  April  and  May,  ite  conflia- 
ing  parties  agreed  to  36  of  38  negotiating  points  on  the  agenda.  The  talks  broke 
down  when  UNTTA  refused  to  widxlraw  its  forces  from  towns  it  occupies  unless  re- 
placed by  UN  peace  keepmg  forces.  Margaret  Anstee.  the  fonner  UN  Special  Rep- 
resontauve  to  Angola,  has  pubUcIy  criticized  the  Secretary -General  and  Security 
CcHincil  for  tb^ir  reluctance  to  provide  UN  troops  that  she  felt  could  have  produced 
a  successful  outcome  at  that  critical  juncture. 

-Die  United  Nations,  in  Ught  of  its  operations  in  Somalia  and  Bosnia  and  its 
overstretched  peacekeeping  budgeu  is  naturally  reluctant  to  commit  blue  helmets  in 
Angola.  Instead,  it  has  preferred  to  pass  censorious  resolutions  against  UNTTA  and 
last  month  adopted  sanctions  against  UNTTA  in  hope  of  resuscitating  peace  talks 
Condemnations  are  no  substitute  for  meaningful  actions  that  can  encourage  peace  in 
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Angola.  Sanctions  undoubtedly  make  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  feci 
comfortable  about  '^taking  a  stand,"  but  they  will  have  only  limited  practical  effect 
on  the  battlefield  and  will  not  significantly  move  the  peace  process  forward.  Prog- 
ress towards  a  pacific  resolution  of  the  conflia  should  be  the  goal  of  all  involved. 

Washington,  the  UN,  and  intemational  financial  institutions  could  make  a  far 
greater  contribution  to  pe^»  in  Angola  with  efficacious,  non-lethal,  means  of  help- 
ing to  construct  a  "peace  field;"  i.e.  help  provide  the  logistics  requisite  for  an  tn- 
during  cease-fire — demobilization  and  reintegration  of  troops  into  civiUan  life  and 
preparation  of  the  military  assembly  areas.  It  would  be  infinitely  easier  for  both 
sides  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  if  they  had  some  confidence  that  a  serious  effort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  the  critical  errors  of  the  first  time  around  (between  Bicesse  and 
the  election). 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  take  on  these  enormous  resp<Hi- 
sibilities  alone  but,  again  as  the  Angolan  process  demonstrated  in  1992,  if  no  coun- 
try takes  charge  or  takes  the  reins,  key  tasks  slip  through  the  cracks.  In  addition  to 
other  donor  countries  in  the  UN,  some  intemational  funding  agencies  could  be 
tapped.  R)r  example,  the  African  Developraent  Bank  (ADB)  is  in  the  process  of  es- 
tablishing a  fund  in  Mozambique  to  assist  in  the  reintegration  of  soldiers  to  civilian 
life.  The  same  can  and  should  be  done  in  Angola  In  addition,  the  Wwld  Bank  has 
been  funding  a  demobilization  and  retraining  program  in  Uganda  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  which  has  been  quite  aiccessful  and  the  bank  has  already  studied  ways 
that  this  could  be  applied  in  Angola. 

The  Angolan  goveroment  should  be  expected  to  assume  a  significant  portiOT 
of  the  costs.  While  President  dos  Santos  has  no  spare  change  in  the  government's 
current  budget,  peace  would  give  the  government  access  to  diamond  hokiings  that 
could  provide  a  signifiGmt  injection  of  money.  Angola  should  pledge  part  of  this 
new  money  ($25-$50  million)  to  help  support  an  inten\ational  peacekeeping  effort. 
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The  Clinton  Admijiistration  took  a  positive  step  last  month  when  it  appointed 
Anibassador  Paul  Hare  as  a  Special  Envoy  to  the  Angolan  peace  process.  The  ad- 
ministratioa  should  follow  this  up  by  establishing  a  smaU  inter-agency  Angolan 
Task-Force  to  explore  both  the  needs  in  Angola  and  ways  to  fund  it.  One  job  for 
this  group  would  be  to  seek  existing  programs  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  could  be  utilized,  sudi  as  the  "Deployment  for  Training"  and  "Mobile  Training 
Teams."  An  imaginative  exploration  of  funding  sources  should  also  include  Con- 
gress  wliere  there  is  strmg  and  high-level  bipartisan  support  for  assisting  the  peace 
process  in  Angola.  The  administration  should  also  seek  funding  from  the  interna- 
tional and  regional  financial  institutions  to  prepare  and  assist  the  demobilization  and 
retraining  process  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  a  human  resource  issue. 

Fmally.  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Angola  is  cursed  with  between  8-10 
million  land  mi.nes  most  of  which  must  be  removed  for  the  resumption  of  some- 
thing approxixnating  no.-mality.  especiaUy  in  the  rural  areas.  Angola  has  the  sad 
distinctioii  of  having  the  highest  per  capita  of  amputees  in  the  world  Many  of 
these  mines  were  manufactured  in  or  distributed  by  the  United  States  and  ti^refore 
we  should  be  willing  to  iissist  in  their  removal. 

Peace  in  Angola  is  not  only  feasible,  but  is  N^ithin  grasp.  WTiat  is  needed  is  a 
commimient  by  the  Clinton  Administration  and  the  Congress  to  become  engaged  in 
a  substantive  and  material  way.  I  hope  that  these  hearings  will  constitute  a  step  in 
this  direction.  ^"^ 
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OFCMZKO  RS.  -  -".£ 
06  C0NaRBS8I0K>L  BBi^KItJlS  OM  ANGOLA 
D.C.  COOTTS,  WFP  ^'»  YoRK 

THANK  YOU,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  FOR  THE  IlfVITATION  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU 
TODAY.   BEFORE  I  SPECIFICALLY  ADDRESS  OTO  OPERATIONS  IN  ANGOLA, 
PERHAPS  IT  WOULD  BE  USEFUL  TO  PROVIDE  A  BRIEF  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  WORLD  FOOD  PROGPJWME,   WFP  IS  THE  FOOD  AID  ORGANISATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  SYSTEM.    WFP  PLAYS  A  DUAL  ROLE  AS  A  PRINCIPAL 
CHANNEL  FOR  THE  PROVISION  OF  RELIEF  FOOD  AID  TO  VICTIMS  OF  NATURAL 
AND  KAN-MADE  DISASTERS  AND  AS  A  MAJOR  SUPPLIER  OF  FOOD  AID  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES.    INDEED,  WFP  IS  THE  LARGEST 
SOURCE  -  IN  THE  UN  SYSTEM  -  OF  GRANT  RESOURCES  FOR  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES.   IN  THE  1991-92  BIENNIUM,  WFP  HANDLED  A  RECORD  US  S  2.98 
BILLION  WORTH  OF  RESOURCES,  INCLUDING  CASH  AND  COMMODITIES.   THE  US 
GOVERNMENT  IS  THE  L-^RGEST  DONOR  TO  THE  WORLD  FOOD  PROGRAMME. 

MY  NAME  IS  DOUGLAS  COUTTS  AND  I  AM  THE  SENIOR  PROGRAMME  OFFICER  IN 
THE  WFP  NORTH  AMERICAN  OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK.  I  HAVE  RECENTLY  ARRIVED 
IN  NEW  VORK  AFTER  FOUR  YEARS  AS  THE  WFP  COUNTRY  DIRECTOR  IN 
NAMIBIA.  MUCH  OF  THAT  TIME  WAS  SPENT  MANAGING  THE  PROVISION  OF 
RELIEF  AID  INTO  SOUTHERN  ANGOLA  FROM  NAMIBIA  BY  ROAD  CONVOY  AND 
AIRLIFT  PRIOR  TO  THE  ELECTIONS  IN  LATE  1992.  WE  ALSO  FACILITATED 
THE  OPIRATIOKS  OF  THREE  US  NGO'S:  WORLD  VISION,  CARE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  CORPS  WHO  WERE  COOPERATING  PARTNERS  WITH  WFP 
BASED  IN  NAMIBIA  BUT  WITH  RELIEF  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  ANGOLA. 
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THOSE  or  'IS  INVOLVED  WITH  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  RELIEF 
OPERATION.-  ORIOR  TO  THE  ELECTIONS  BELIEVED  THAT  ANGOLA  WAS  TRULY  ON 
THE  ROAD  TO  RECOVERY.  WE  ARE  NOW  EXPERIENCING  A  RENEWAL  OF 
FIGHTING  FAR  MORE  SERIOUS  AND  WIDE-SPREAD  THAN  EVER  DURING  THE 
WORST  OF  THE  PRECEDING  CIVIL  WAR  AFTER  INDEPENDENCE  IN  THE  MID- 
1970'S. 

SINCE  THE  LALTICHING  OF  THE  UN  APPEAL  FOR  ANGOLA  IN  MAY  OF  THIS 
YEAR,  THE  HUMANITARIAN  SITUATION  IN  ANGOLA  HAS  SERIOUSLY 
DETERrORATED  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  IN  NEED  OF 
EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  HAS  INCREASED  FROM  1 . 9  TO  3  MILLION.  THE 
RENEWED  CONFLICT  H.\S  CAUSED  THE  VIRTUAL  COLLAPSE  OF  HEALTH 
SERVICES,  MAPJ(ET  INFRASTRUCTURES  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTION  EFFORTS. 
PERVASIVE  INSECURITY  AND  INACCESSIBILITY  TO  SOME  AREAS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  ALMOST  CERTAINLY  MASK  A  HUMAN  DISASTER  OF  ENORMOUS 
MAGNITUDE.  REPORTS  INDICATE  SEVERE  MALNLTT^ITION  RATES  AS  HIGH  AS 
25  PERCENT  AMONG  CHILDREN  IN  SOME  URBAN  AREAS. 

THE  RESUMPTION  OF  THE  WAR  OCCURRED  AT  THE  HEIGHT  OP  THE  PLANTING 
SEASON,  THUS  ADVERSELY  AFFECTING  THE  POPULATION'S  ABILITY  TO  FEED 
ITSELF  THROUGH  HOUSE-HOLD  LE\'EL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION.  SOME 
AREAS  WERE  ALSO  SERIOUSLY  AFFECTED  BY  DROUGHT.  IN  RURAL  AREAS, 
PEOPLE  WERE  DISPLACED  TO  TOWNS,  LARGE  AND  SMALL,  OR  WERE  PREVENTED 
FROM  PURSUING  NORMAL  SMALLFARMING  ACTIVITIES  BECAUSE  OF  MINED 
FIELDS  AND  GENERAL  INSECURITY.   RESETTLEMENT  AND  REHABILITATION 
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PROGRAMMES  IN  SECTCRS  SUCH  AS  HEALTH,  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  BASIC 
EDUCATION  WERE  SEVERELY  DISRUPTED. 

AT  THIS  POINT.  I  WISH  TO  STRESS  "INACCESSIBILITY".  OVER  THE  PAST 
YEAR,  MANY  POPULATION  CENTRES  HAVE  REMAINED  INACCESSIBLE  TO  RELIEF 
ORGANISATIONS  FOR  MONTHS  AT  A  TIME  BECAUSE  OF  HEAVY  FIGHTING  OR 
DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING  SECURITY  GUARANTEES  FROM  THE  PARTIES  TO  THE 
CONFLICT.  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  SINCE  THE  RENEWAL  OF  HOSTILITIES,  THE 
WORLD  FOOD  PROGRAMME  AND  UNHCR  ARE  UNDERTAKING  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  RELIEF  REQUIREMENTS  IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  QUANTIFY  AND 
TARGET  THE  OVERALL  HEEDS  IN  THE  MONTHS  TO  COME  OF  THE  POPULATION 
MOST  AT  RISK  IN  AREAS  WHERE  WE  HAVE  HAD  NO  ACCESS.  THIS  MISSION 
BEGAN  LAST  KEEK  AND  SHOULD  COMPLETE  THEIR  WORK  BY  END  NOVEMBER. 
FOR  THIS  REASON,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MANY  OF  THE  FIGURES  WHICH  ARE  CITED 
IN  OUR  WRITTEN  STATEMENT  CANNOT  BE  100  PERCENT  VERIFIED.  MANY  ARE 
EDUCATED  GUESSES  BASED  ON  THE  EXPERIENCE  AND  PERCEPTIONS  OF  OUR 
FIELD  STAFF. 

WFP  IS  AT  THE  FOREFRONT  OF  A  UN  INTERAGENCY  AND  NGO  TEAMWORK  EFFORT 
TO  ADDRESS  THE  SERICUS  MALNUTRITION  PROBLEM  THAT  IS  DEVELOPING.  AT 
THIS  STAGE,  EVEN  THT  WORD  "FAMINE"  SITUATION  IS  BEGINNING  TO  BE 
USED.  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THIS  IS  A  WORD  WHICH  WE  USE  IN  WFP  ONLY 
SPARINGLY  IN  OUR  LINE  OF  WORK  AS  WE  NORMALLY  STRIVE  TO  PROVIDE 
KUTRITIONAL  SUPPORT  TO  POPULATIONS  IN  DANGER  LONG  BEFORE  THIS 
STAGE.  WE  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  SHIPMENT,  RECEIPT,  CLEARANCE  AND 
INTERNAL  TRANSPORT,   STORAGE   AND  HANDLING  OF  THE   FOOD  RELIEF 
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COMMODITIES.  OUR     NGO     PART"F.R^  PRIMARILY     RESPONSIBLE     FOR 

TERTIARY  TRANSPORT,  FINAL  DIST«;  BtTVON  TO  THE  BENEFICIARIES  AND 
MONITORING.  BASICALLY,  WE  DELIVER  EY  ROAD  CONVOY  AND/OR  AIRLIFT  TO 
REGIONAL  CENTRES  WHERE  THE  COMMODITIES  ARE  TURNED  OVER  TO  OUR 
COOPERATING  PARTNERS  IN  THE  NGO  COMMUNITY  WHO  ARE  THEMSELVES 
ORGANISING  THE  FINAL  DISTRIBUTION  TO  THE  BENEFICIARIES  DNDER 
CAREFULLY  MONITORED  SITUATIONS  TO  ENSURE  THE  FOOD  ENDS  UP  WHERE  IT 
IS    INTENDED.  IN    ORDER   TO  GET  THE   FOOD   AS    WELL   AS   NON-FOOD   ITEMS 

TO  THIS  STAGE  IT  COSTS  APPROXIMATELY  US  S  300.  PER  MT.  BASED  ON 
THE  ESTIMATED  1.9  MILLION  PERSONS  REQUIRED  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  AS 
ANNOUNCED  IN  THE  MAY  1993  UN  APPEAL,  NET  FOOD  REQUIREMENTS  WERE 
JUST  UNDER  300,000  MT.  WFP  ESTIMATES  THAT,  GIVEN  THE  CONSTRAINTS 
UPON  ROAD  AND  AIR  ACCESS,  APPROXIMATELY  7  0  PERCENT  OF  THESE 
REQUIREMENTS  CAN  BE  MET.  RECENTLY,  WHILE  ACCESS  HAS  MARGINALLY 
IMPROVED,  ESTIMATES  OF  THOSE  REQUIRING  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  HAS 
INCREASED  TO  THREE  MILLION.  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  STRESS  THAT  WE  ARE 
ONLY  TALKING  OF  PROVIDING  BASIC  FOODS  FOR  THE  BENEFICIARIES  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  FOR  ALL  CHILDREN  FIVE  YEARS  AND  UNDER.  SOME  OF 
THE  BLENDED  FOODS  WE  PRE  PROGRAMMING  WILL  ALSO  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE 
EIJDERLY  AND  FOR  PREGNANT  AND  LACTATING  MOTHERS  AND  OTHER  VULNERABLE 
GROUPS.  THE  COMMODITIES  BEING  PROVIDED  ARE  MAIZE,  RICE,  PULSES, 
VEGETABLE  OIL,  DRIED  FISH,  SUGAR,  SALT  A>JD  CORN  SOYA  BLEND  (CSB) 
FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  FEEDING.  IT  IS  RARE  THAT  ALL  THESE  COMMODITIES 
ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  SAME  PLACE  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  DUE  TO 
LOGISTICS  AND  ACCESS  CONSTRAINTS  AS  WELL  AS  LACK  OF  AVAILABILITY. 
WFP    IS    ALSO   TRANSPORTING   NON-FOOD   ITEMS    SUCH    AS    URGENTLY   REQUIRED 
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CLOTHING,  BLWiKETS,  SEEDS,  TOOLS,  THERAPEUTIC  FOODS,  SHELTER 
W^TERIALS,  VACCINES  AND  MEDICINES.  THESE  SUPPLIES  AR£  BEING 
FURNISHED  TO  WFP  FOR  TRANSPORT  AND  HANDLING  BY  SISTER  UN  AGENCIES, 
PARTICULARLY  UNHCR,  UNICEF  AND  FAO,  AND  THEN  PROGRAMMED  BY  THESE 
AGENCIES  AND  OUR  NGO  PARTNERS  IN  THE  TARGETED  REGIONS. 

ONCE  THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  STABILIZES  AND  THE  COUNTRY  IS  AT 
PEACE,  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  A  KASSIVE  RELIEF  EFFORT  WILL  BE  REQUIRED. 
HOWZVTO.  WE  SHOULD  REMIND  OURSELVES  THAT  ANGOLA  IS  A  POTENTIAL  FOOD 
EXPORTER.  PROSPECTS  FOR  A  FULL  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  WOULD  BE  GOOD 
GIVEN  THE  VAST  NATLTUL  RESOURCES  FOUND  IN  ANGOL^  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  SECTOR. 

IN  YOUR  INVITATION  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  THIS  COMMITTEE,  MR.  CHAIRMAN, 
YOU  REQUESTED  WFP  TO  ADDRESS  A  NUMBER  OF  TOPICS  AND  QUESTIONS 
RELATING  TO  THE  SITUATION  IN  CUITO,  HUAMBO  AS  WELL  AS  CONCERNS 
ABOUT  RELIEF  ASSISTANCE  REACHING  THOSE  MOST  IN  NEED.  IN  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  TIME,  I  WILL  NOT  NOW  DWELL  ON  THESE  POINTS  AS  EACH 
INDIVIDUAL  QUESTION  RAISED  IN  YOUR  INVITATION  HAS  BEEN  ADDRESSED  IN 
OUR  V.-RITTEN  STATEMENT.  HOWE-ZER,  I  WOULD  BE  PLEASED  T^  ELABORATE 
FURTHER  CN  AN'Y  OF  THESE  ISSUES  DURING  THIS  HEARING.  I  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  ALSO  THANK  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  HOLDING  THIS  HEARING  AS  WE  BELIEVE 
OCCASIONS  SUCK  AS  TODAY  WILL  GO  ALONG  WAY  TOWARD  HELPING  THE  WORLD 
TO  FOCUS  ON  THIS  TRAGEDY  IN  ANGOLA.  I  WISH  ALSO  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  US  GOVERNMENT  IN  HELPING  WFP  AND  OUR  PARTNERS  IN  THE 
UN  Ah-D  THE  NGO  COMyUNITY  TO  MEET  THE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  NEEDS  OF 
THOSE  SUFFERING  FROM  EXTREME  FOOD  INSECURITY  IN  ANGOLA.   THANK  YOU. 
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"iS    World  Food  r,oi.i„u  Progranune 

Programme  d<Aj,n«.,t««  Mondai  ^W't^^V 


THf  Food  AC  Ofjai'  *iori  U  the  Lnllcd  Natiotu  iv'jtem 

SIATEXDrr  TO  DS  CONGRESS,  HOUSE  OF  REPKBaEMTXTXVES 
COMXITTEB  Oil  FOREIGN  XPFAIRfl,  SOBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 
HZARIJIG  ON  "ENDING  THE  STALEMATE  IH  ANGOLA- 
TUESDAY,  It   NOVEMBER  1993 
WASaiNCTOM,  D.C. 

"OPDATE  OH  Vrr   GPERATIOMS  IM  ANGOLA" 
BY  THE  tJKlTED  NATIONS  WORLD  FOOD  PROGRAMME 
REPRESENTED  BY  MR.  DOUGLAS  C.  CODTTS 
WFP  NEW  YORE 

D-oring  the  last  tvo  nonths,  fighting  although  not  completely 
stopped  has  slowed  down  and  is  localised  in  some  specific  Jegiors 
(mainly  on  the  Benguela-Hoa^bo  road).  WFP  is  flying  daily  t?  key 
areas  around  the  country  with  special  priority  give^  to  sensitive 
destinations  (Kuito  and  Kuambo)  and  to  besieged  cities  iMJunoe 
Menongue  Luena,  Saurino)  as  well  as  UNITA-controlled  regions  with 
no  possible  road  access  (Mavinga,  Uige/Negage,  and  cfromb^) 
Govern:nent-controlled  regions  (coastal  and  loJtiiern  areas)  We 
been  assisted  by  road.  No  incidents  have  been  reported  since  the 
last  convoy  attacX  at  the  end  of  August. 

New  WFP  regional  bases  have  been  opened  in  Menongue,  Kuito  and 
Huambo   Bases  in  Malange,  Saurimo  and  Luena  have  be.rreopened  and 
contacts  have  been  =ade  to  set  up  bases  in  Jaaba  (Cuando  ibangof 
and  Uige.    Su^e,   Lubango,  Lobito  and  Cabinda  are  quiet  and 
hu=anirarian  aid  is  distributed  safely  and  with  regularity    ngo 
presence  is  increasing  all  over  the  country.    WFP  Ajjgola  is 
supporting  32  saall-scale  "food-for-wcrk-  projects  wSngO' I 
o^ii?di"^^h'  ^^"'^^^  designed  to  create  a'^networl  tSXt    coull 
provide  the  necessary  manpower  and  organisational  presence  to 
provide  for  a  future  bridge  from  eiergenc?  to  developnent   In  this 
context,   wrr   IS   encouraging   the   development   of   a^ricult^al 
production  proDects  from  NGO's  employing  "food-for-work-  which  wfp 
^an  support  with  food  aid.  As  the  political  and  ^Uitlry   situation 
bcconeszore  stable,  it  is  foreseen  to  increase  activities  in  Jroo 
and  basic  staples  production  and  marketing.   WF?  is  plannrnc  ?S 
programr.e  15  percent  of  in-country  resources  to  support  ISJ"I  In 
mp  ementing  -food-for-work"  projects  during  the  ^f^rst  h^lf  o? 
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WFP  targat  i«  to  assist  1.5  Billion  beneficiaries  with  a  monthly 
food  distribution  of  21,500  nt. 

Th«  following  is  a  first-hand  account  of  tha  situation  in 
Angola  froa  the  WFP  office  in  Luanda,  Angola  prepared  on  10 
JS?°mSer  based  on  the  questions  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Africa  sent 
to  WFP  on  2  November  1993: 

1.  fllTOATION  in  KDITO  AND  HUAMBO 

Kulto  has  been  besieged  since  January  1993.  No  access  has 
been  possible  up  to  *id-October.  Government  military  forces  have 
^en  airdropping  food  and  military  equipment  for  the  army  but  no 
Sanitarian  aid  to  assist  civilians  has  reached  the  city  during 
S^e  ionSs?  The  city  is  destroyed,  not  a  single  building  stands 
^Jouched  from  mortar  and  bomb  shelling.  The  Government  controls 
Sree  parts  of  the  city  (airport,  city  centre  and  barrio  of  Kunge) 
with  no  direct  connection  between  them.  All  three  "islands"  are 
surrounded  by  the  UNITA  army.  Population  under  Government  con ^ol 
amo^S  around  85,000  people.  According  to  9°v«nment  figures 
between  15,000  and  35,000  people  have  died  during  the  siege,  from 
bo^  co^at  and  ,.alnutrition  (especially  children)  to  health 
^^;.«..V^  Malnutrition  amongst  civilians  armed  people  have  been 
^o^rir^es"  supplied  by  airdropping)  is  readily  evident  to  any 
observer  throughout  the  city.  Tnere  are  no  medicines,  no  health 
care  and  no  medical  presence.  The  hospital  is  crowded  with 
mutUated  and  wounded.  Although  a  cease-fire  has  technically  been 
in  effect  since  beginning  of  October,  tensions  are  very  high  as  the 
f"ont  lines  shift  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  WFP 
h^s  been  regularly  flying  (9  times  in  the  first  week  of  November) 
relief  to  Kuito  since  October  18th. 

After  takeover  of  Huambo  by  UNITA  at  the  end  of  March  1993, 
rhe  citv  has  been  cuiet,  except  for  government  airbombings  that 
haCe  ma^inly  affect'ed  the  outskirts.  UNITA  has  installed  an 
municipal  administration  but  the  population  is  seriously  affected 
Ey  the  lack  of  money  (no  salaries,  no  cash)  and  a  general  economic 
oaralvsis.  Local  food  products  are  available  in  markets  but 
essential  coirmSdities  are  lacking  such  as  salt  and  vegoil  which 
traditionany  come  from  coastal  regions.  The  health  sector  is  in 
the  wors?  sh.pe  due  to  lack  of  medicines  and  a  sanitary  structure, 
vaccination  and  prevention  campaigns  have  been  disrupted.  ^TP  has 
been  f I'/inS  relief  food  and  non-food  items  since  October  18th,  on 
virtually  a  daily  basis. 

2,    REPORTS  OP  1,000  DEATHS  DAILY  IN  ANGOLA 

There  is  no  confirmation  possible  of  the  figure  of  a  thousand 
people  dying  daily  in  Angola,  because  of  a  lack  of  data  due  to  lack 
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of  access  and  capacity  to  collect  it.  To  try  to  quantify  th« 
nunb«r  of  daily  deaths  is  guesswork  given  that  tha  situation  is  on« 
of  a  country  at  war,  with  very  violent  combat  over  nin«  months, 
huge  fflovements  of  displaced  populations,  besieged  cities  sose  of 
them  without  external  contacts  over  long  periods  of  time,  economic 
collapse  in  both  UNITA  and  Government  controlled  areas,  huge  number 
of  mines  in  the  roads  and  paths,  especially  in  the  outskirts  of 
besieged  cities,  total  dismantling  of  health  structures,  disruption 
of  prevention  and  vaccination  campaigris,  huge  increases  in  the 
number  of  orphans,  abandoned  children  and  older  people  ejected  from 
their  homes  ...  There  will  not  be  accurate  death  statistics  until 
well  after  peace  comes  and  all  areas  of  the  country  once  again 
become  accessible.  In  the  meantime,  the  armies  of  both  sides  are 
creating  civilian  deaths   among   "adversarial"   populations. 

3 .  ETHNIC   CR0UP8 

Angola  has  been  traditionally  a  country  that  has  fairly  veil 
succeeded  in  ethnic  integration.  There  is  no  current  specific 
ethnic  group  known  to  WFP  with  disproportionate  suffering.  They 
all  have  their  share  in  great  amounts. 

4.  KPIA   AJfD   UKITA   RESPONSE   TO  THB   HEEDS 

The  elected  Government  of  Angola  (MPLA)  has  tried  to  deal  with 
the  social  needs  by  creating  the  Ministry  of  Social  Rehabilitation 
and  Assistance  (MINARS)  which  before  the  war  restarted  was  at  sub- 
cabinet  level.  The  war  effort  is  draining  at  least  half  of  the 
Government  budget  and  therefore  they  increasingly  depend  on 
external  aid  to  cope  with  population  needs.  Facilities  are  given 
to  hunanitarian  aid  organizations,  KGOs  and  confessional  churches. 

UNITA  has  established  Humanitarian  Affairs  Committees  in 
certain  areas  under  their  control.  No  more  information  is 
available  to  judge  their  work  as  UNITA  areas  have  remained  closed 
to  impartial  observers  and  humanitarian  organizations  since  the 
elections    last  year   up   to   nid-October. 

5.  8TATD8  OP  GOVERNKZNT  AND  NGO  RELIEF  PROGRAMMES 

The  Government  Ministry  MINARS  is  working  in  close 
collaboration  with  tJN  agencies  and  NGOs  irainly  providing  political 
and  institutional  support,  as  its  operational  capacity  is  very 
limited  both  in  terms  of  logistics  and  access  to  regions  under 
UNITA   control. 

Church  crganizations,  especially  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
through  CARITAS,  have  maintained  their  presence  in  the  field 
throughout  the  war,  having  managed  to  maintain  good  relations  and 
recognition   from   both   parties. 
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Local  NGOs  and  Int«rnational  NGOs  have  suffered  con»traintB  in 
their  prograim«s  du«  to  nilitary/political  situation  up  to  October. 
Thare  is  now  an  expanding  NGO  presence  due  to  recently  opened 
access  and  relief  of  nilitary  pressure  on  coastal  areas. 

UN  Agencies,  specially  WFP,  UNICEP  and  UNHCR,  continue  to  be 
fully  operational  and  to  expand  their  activities  as  access  and 
security  have  improved.  WFP  has  increased  deliveries  by  over  250 
percent  last  month,  as  compared  to  July  delivery  levels. 

6.  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  AKD  CONSTRAINTS  IN  RELIEF  PROGRAMMES 

The  major  problem  in  Angolan  relief  operations  is  access  both 
in  terms  of  security  for  equipment  and  staff  and  logistics  as  most 
roads  are  mined,  bridges  are  destroyed,  railroads  are  not 
functioning  and  areas  (mainly  the  roads  between  Benguela  and 
Huambo)  are  still  experiencing  heavy  fighting. 

7.  CORRUPTION   IN   DISTRIBUTION   PROGRAMMES 

As  most  of  the  relief  is  channelled  through  UN  Agencies  and 
NGOs  the  only  governmental  involvement  in  operations  is  at  local 
level  which  is  controlled  by  Agencies  and  NGOs  representatives  in 
B<te  who  monitor  relief  distribution.  The  UN  also  has  a  small  team 
of  UN  Volunteers  (UNV)  who  are  involved  in  distribution  monitoring. 
That  said,  local  corruption  and  stealing  continue  to  be  a  problem 
at  port-side  and  at  the  distribution  sites  in  many  areas.  How  much 
is  lost?  We  roughly  estimate  8-10  percent  on  average. 

In  UNITA  controlled  areas,  many  of  which  are  now  becoming  more 
accessible,  efforts  are  being  nade  to  install  a  monitoring  system 
drawing  on  staff  from  Agencies  and  NGOs  to  ensure  relief  goes  to 
beneficiaries. 

8.  DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN   CAPITAL    AND   RURAL   AREAS 

Aside  from  the  usual  differences  between  urban  and  rural  areas 
all  over  the  world,  life  in  Luanda  has  seen  a  degradation  in 
standards  of  living  caused  by  deterioration  of  services  and 
infrastructure  (water  and  power  supplies  were  affected  by 
sabotage) .  Luanda  has  increased  its  population  with  the  influx  of 
displaced  frca  all  over  the  country.  Criminality  rates  are 
increasing  as  the  pui'chasing  capacity  of  the  population  is  reducing 
due  to  high  level   of   inflation. 

To  categorize  living  standards  in  rural  areas  is  particularly 
difficult  as  conditions  vary  greatly  between  regions.  At  this 
time  no  information  is  available  on  rural  areas  controlled  by 
UNITA.  Difficulties  in  transport  and  comnunications  mean  that  even 
in  the  areas  where  agriculture  has  been  possible,  health  conditions 
and  economic  resources  (lack  of  marketing  opportunities)  have 
deteriorated  over    last  year. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FCX)D  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ANGOLA  APPEAL 
As  of  11/11/93 


KAZ 
RIC 
PUL 
VOL 
DfS 
SUG 
SLT 
CSB 


UN 

Appeal 
Requir.* 
(a) 


100,108 

54,814 

13,598 

9,925 

1,649 

952 

1,414 

10,883 


EMOP       Multl 
5298      Dona- 
Requir.**  tion 
(b)       (c) 


Bllat. 
and 

Othars 
(d) 


Total 
Dona- 
tion 
c+d 


Appeal 
Short- 
fall 
a- (c+d) 


76,363 
7,619 
9,787 
6,  122 

0 

448 

272 

10,145 


76,362 

5,760 

6,  387 

4,332 

0 

0 

0 

10, 125 


8,866 

1,250 

2,940 

865 

0 

0 

0 

0 


85,228 

7,010 

9,327 

5,197 

0 

0 

0 

10,125 


14,880 

47,804 

4,271 

4,728 

1,649 

952 

1,414 

758 


TOTAL   193,343    110,756    102,966   13,921     116,887    76,456 


EMOP 

Short- 
fall 
b-c 


1 

1,859 

3,400 

1,790 

0 

448 

272 

20 


",790 


60.31      93. 0« 
(Contributed) 


MAZ:  Maize 

RIC:  Rice 

PUL:  Pulses 

VOL:  Vegetable  Oil 


DFS:  Dried  Fish 

SUG:  Sugar 

SLT:  Salt 

CSB:  Corn  Soy  Blend 


•   lli   Appeal  -  May  1993 

*•  EMOPS  5298  -  WF?  EMERGENCY  OPERATION  "Assistance  for  Conflict  ajv*.  Drouoht 

VictlES"  ' 


<    ARi^IVtC 

> 

<IN   PIPELINE> 

^-T—  = 

—  —  =.— -r^  =  — —  —  =• 

==■===== 

=  =  =====-. 

======= 

======ss 

= = 

MJltl- 

Bilat- 

Total 

:   Multi- 

Bilat- 

Total 

TOTAL 

Donat. 

Donat . 

Arr'd. 

:    Donat. 

Donat. 

Pipeli. 

_     - 

-     .        _               _ 

-=-—=——=■ 

====.===^i 

=====■=—— 

======== 

===== 

KAZ 

22,000 

7,521 

29,521 

54,362 

1,345 

55,707 

85,228 

RIS 

Ci 

0 

0 

5,760 

1,2  50 

7,010 

7,010 

PUL 

0 

2,940 

2,940 

6,387 

0 

6,387 

9,327 

VOL 

2^332 

565 

2,697 

2,000 

300 

2,300 

5,197 

DFS 

— 

0 

0 

- 

0 

0 

0 

Sw-G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•LT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,SB 

S,  145 

0 

5,  145 

4,704 

0 

4,980 

10,125 

TOTAL    29,477 


11,026 


40,503  :  93,213 


2,895 


76,384   116,387 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ANGOLA  APPEAL 
As  Of  11/11/93 


CASH 
CONTENT 

NFI/NGO  Workers 
Transport 

Administrative  Fund 

TOTAL 


AMOUNT 

$1,000,000 

$2,000,000 
$3,000,000 


DONOR 


U.S.A. 


U.S.A. 


STATUS 


Conf iracd 


Confirmed 


II.   FOOD 
<Bilateral> 


COMMODITY 

Kai2« 
Maize 
Pulses 

Rice 
Veg.  Oil 

Veg.  oil 
Maize 


AMOUNT     DONOR 
(MT) 


4,125  E.E.C. 

1,696  E.E.C. 

2,940  E.E.C. 

1,250  E.E.C. 

565  E.E.C. 

3  00  E.E.C. 

3,04  5  Japan 


STATUS 


2,250  Arrived  Namlbe  31/7 
1,875  Arrived  Lobito  13/8 

Eq.  of  2,875  Maize  Flour 
Arrived  Lobito  6/29 

1,500  Arrived  Lobito 

760  Arrived  Namibe  23/10 
680  Arrived  Luanda 

Printed 

375  Arrived  Lobito  23/7 
190  Arrived  Naaibe  27/7 

No.  SI  (F.apeseed  Oil) 

1,700  Arrived  Luanda    10/11 
1,345  Luanda  Printed 


TOTAL 


13,921 


67 


<multilate:hal> 
commodity  \m0un1  donor  status 

(KT) 


Maiz«  79,362  U.S.A.      2,000  Arrived  Na  10/8 

5,000  Arrived  Na  30/8 
5,000  Arrived  Lo  8/9 
5,000  Arrived  Na  23/9 
5,000  A;:rived  Lo  30/9 
53,362  ETA  Dec93-Apr94 

CSB  9,980  U.S.A.      2,500  Arrived  Lu  3/10 

2,500  Arrived  Lo  15/10 
4,980  ETA  Apr.  94 

Veg.Oll  4,332  U.S.A.      1,166  Arrived  Lu  3/10 

1,166  arrived  Lo  15/10 
2,000  ETA  Apr.  94 

»\jlses  6,387  U.S.A.  ETA  Apr.  94 

?ic«  3,000  U.S.A.  ETA  Apr.  94 

Uce  2,000  U.K.  ETA  Lua.nda  No.  93 

(aize  1,000  U.K.  ETA  Luanda  No,  93 

:lce  760  Spain  ETA  Luanda  No.  93 

SB  145        Netherlands  Arrived  Luanda  2/10 

TOTAL  102,966 
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<   SUMMARY  OF  FOOD  DISTRIBUTIONS  IN  1993   > 


MONTH 


DISTRIBUTIONS    (MT) 


BENEFICIARIES 


January 

900 

Fabruary 

3,000 

March 

4,800 

April 

3,600 

May 

1,700 

June 

2,400 

July 

6,500 

August 

11,400 

September 

10,300 

October 

13,000 

TOTAL 

57,600 

230,000 

860,000 

1,150,000 

1,030,000 

1,250,000 
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Air  and  Road  Corridors  in  Use 


ANGOLA 
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MAP  1  -  Areas  of  Clifititsi  Emergency  Needs 
UN  and  NGO  Presence 


Key  to  Map: 

HJ    '.'nittd  Soliont 

NCO    Aon-O0V«n>m(>i(a/  Organisation 
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